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No scheme or legislation brought in for 
the improvement of the milk supp!y has been 
the cause of so much controversy and I regret 
to say in some cases such strong feeling amongst 
producers and even other interested parties, as 
the Accredited Producers’ Scheme of the Milk 
Marketing Board. This position is in reality 
most anomalous, for the scheme was promul- 
gated as much for the benefit of the producers 
as for the milk-consuming public, in order to 
give the careful and up-to-date producer some 
encouragement for his labours. The fault that 
so much turmoil has been created lies not so 
much with the scheme itself as with those 
whose duty it has been to administer it. The 
scheme, which at the outset I would remind 
my listeners, applies to England and Wales only, 
owes its origin to the setting up of the Milk 
Marketing Board and is purely a_ voluntary 
one, Article 63 of the Milk Marketing Board 
(Approval) Order, of 1933, reads as follows: 
“The Board shall, as soon as they think it 
practicable, prepare a register of Accredited 
Producers and thereafter every registered 
producer shall be entitled to have his name 
registered therein upon satisfying the Board 
that he is complying, and will continue to 
comply, with such conditions as may _ be 
prescribed for securing the purity and good 
quality of the milk sold by such producer.” 
This, therefore, is the origin of the scheme, 
which as I have already hinted, has had a 
somewhat troubled career ever since its incep- 
tion. The Board has power to remove from 
the register the name of any one who fails 
to carry out the conditions and shall make to 
each producer whose name is on the register, 
an additional payment, called the “ Guaranteed 
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Quality Premium,” which it has been decided 
shall be at the rate of 1d, per gallon for all 
milk sold through the Board. 

The Scheme only became operative on May 
Ist, 1955, and is thus, even as yet, only in its 
early days, and one can contidently express 
the hope that as time goes on many of its 
initial difficulties will be overcome and _ that 
it will so prosper as to justify the high hopes 
of its promoters. Despite much adverse 
criticism the scheme has many good qualities 
and has already done much, and in the future 
will do more, to improve the conditions under 
which ordinary market milk is produced in 
this country. ‘To those who do not think it 
goes far enough I would say that ‘* one must 
creep before one can walk,” that the scheme 
is to be considered as a stepping stone to better 
conditions of production all round, and that 
one can foresee the day, and this not in the 
dim and distant future, when the standard now 
insisted on for accredited producers will be the 
very minimum allowed for any milk sold for 
human consumption, 

The scheme has not even had a normal birth, 
for in August, 1934, the Milk Marketing Board 
promulgated another plan which, had it gone 
through, roughly imposed three conditions on a 
would-be accredited producer :— 

(1) The veterinary examination of his 
cows at intervals of not more than six 
months ; 

(2) The passing of the buildings, equip- 
ment and methods of production by the 
Agricultural Organiser of the county, and 

(3) The bacteriological examination of 
his milk at least three times a year by 
the medical officer of, the county or county 
borough, to ensure that the milk passed 
a required standard of cleanliness. 

This was not approved of by the County 
Councils’ Association and never saw the light 
of day, although the Board had hoped to set 
it in motion by January Ist, 1935. 

After considerable discussion between the 
Milk Board and the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion, it was finally agreed with the approval 
of the Ministries of Health and Agriculture, 
that in order to qualify for being placed on 
the roll of accredited producers, milk producers 
must obtain a licence to produce Grade “ A” 
milk. This immediately brought all such pro- 
dueers under the Milk (Special Designations) 
Order of 1923, and technically placed all 
applicants under exactly the same conditions 
as those farmers previously licensed under the 
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said Order. Now, while this was true in a 
theoretical sense, considering that it was antici- 
pated that a very large number of producers 
would apply to be included on the roll and 
that the majority would not be selling their 
milk as Grade “A” nor bottling it on the 
farm, it would have appeared reasonable that 
the licensing authorities, namely, the county 
councils and councils of county boroughs, should 
have carefully considered the new _ position 
which had arisen and taken stock of the situa- 
tion. Meetings might have been arranged 
between adjacent groups of authorities to 
endeavour to obtain a certain amount of 
uniformity, and those who had previously set 
a very high standard of requirements when 
only a few applicants had applied to produce 
Grade “A” milk, might well have waived 
certain points to meet the new conditions, and 
those who had taken little or no interest in 
the Milk Designations Order should have stif- 
fened their requirements. Apparently this 
either has not been done or only to a very 
limited extent and each licensing authority has 
acted independently and interpreted the condi- 
tions in its own way. The result has been 
complete chaos, Some authorities have granted 
licences with too little consideration for what 
is required, while others have insisted on a 
standard which goes considerably further than 
what seems reasonable. ‘Fhe County Councils’ 
Association went to one extreme and sent out 
a Memorandum stressing the point that in their 
view the construction of buildings matters but 
little, while some authorities place what is 
undoubtedly too high a value on the buildings, 
insisting on too meticulous a use of the tape 
measure and on some special type of floor 
or channel and so on, 

Both the Milk Marketing Board and _ the 
County Councils’ Association asked local 
authorities to arrange for the quarterly veter- 
inary examination of the cows, as prescribed 
by the Order, to be carried out free to the 
producer if possible, or at all events at 
as low a fee as could be agreed ‘upon. 
Thus, in some cases we see this examination 
‘arried out free by the licensing authority's 
veterinary staffs, either whole or part-time; in 
others at reduced fees; in others, again, some 
examinations are free and some must be paid 
for by the producers—and yet again, in some 
districts the farmers themselves must make 
their own arrangements and terms with local 
veterinary practitioners who do this work, 

The same lack of uniformity exists with 
regard to the collection and examination of milk 
samples for the bacteriological examination. 
While most authorities appear to do this free, 
there are still several who charge farmers for 
the bacterial counts of their milk. The con- 
fusion has been the worse confounded because 
it was known that a new Milk (Special Designa- 
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tions) Order was shortly to be issued by the 
Ministry of Health. This has been the excuse 
for some authorities allowing things to drift 
pending the publication of the new regulations. 


THE MILK (SPECIAL DESIGNATIONS) 
ORDER OF 1936 


In April of this year the Ministry of Health 
issued this Order, which became law on June 
1st. While it may be said that the new Order 
is substantially the same as the old, many 
changes have been made and innovations intro- 
duced. The greatest changes are in respect of 
milks from tuberculin tested cattle, but as they 
do not affe¢t the accredited producers’ scheme 
they do not concern us at the moment. Grade 
“A” milk has been dropped and a new class 
of milk has been introduced in its stead and 
is known as “ accredited” milk. While the 
conditions laid down are virtually the same 
as for Grade “A” milk, certain modifications 
have been introducted of which the following 
are the chief: While no cow may be added to 
the herd which to the knowledge of the owner 
has reacted to the tuberculin test, the owner 
may retain a cow in the herd which has been 
tested and reacted while “in the herd.” This 
modification has been put in after many 
representations by the veterinary profession 
and other bodies to encourage the transition 
from a Grade “A” or now from an accredited 
to a tuberculin tested herd. Under the old 
regulations a farmer might not have his cows 
tested unless he immediately removed every 
reacting cow and frequently he could not afford 
to do so if reactors were numerous; whereas 
now he can eliminate the reactors gradually. 
While there may be some who would criticise 
this provision, I feel that it is a sound one 
and will do much good in improving the milk 
supply by facilitating the creation of tuber- 
culosis-free herds from the very class whose 
owner ought to be the most competent to form 
and manage such a herd. 

In an explanatory memorandum, Memo, 197 
Foods, issued by the Ministry of Health, the 
form of veterinary surgeon’s certificate is laid 
down and differs but little from the previous 
one save that the wording of the list of dis- 
eases has been somewhat modified. It seems 
unfortunate that the list of conditions which 
render a cow liable to be removed from the 
herd has not been completely reviewed, for 
as it stands it shows a lamentable lack of 
practical knowledge, 

Although when sold in unventilated and 
sealed containers milk must be labelled with 
the address of the dairy, the day of produc- 
tion and the time of production added, 7.e., 
“morning” or “evening” and the words 
“ accredited milk ”; when bottled it need not be 
labelled with the day or time of production 
unless the bottler wishes. The holder of an 
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accredited producer’s licence may not sell milk 
as “accredited” unless it is sold either in 
unventilated sealed containers or in bottles or 
cartons suitably closed and marked. In a word, 
this means that if the milk from the holder 
of an “accredited” licence is sold loose, or 
even in bottles unless properly bottled on 
premises licensed for such bottling, it may only 
be sold as “ milk.” If, however, the producer 
has obtained a licence from his local authority 
to produce ‘“ aceredited” milk he is entitled 
to the extra 1d. per gallon allowed by the 
Milk Board, however it is sold. 

An important innovation is the dropping of 
the bacterial count as a test of its cleanliness 
and method of production. Instead of this 
“count ’—which, however, is being retained 
until the end of this current year only—a new 
methylene blue test has been substituted. The 
Order lays down definite instructions as to the 
handling of milk to be tested and thus does 
away with the various methods adopted in 
different laboratories where milk is tested by 
the bacterial count to-day. 

A further innovation in the new Order will 
be regarding the fees to be paid by licencees. 
A seale of maximum fees is laid down, but 
the local authorities may reduce or cancel the 
fees as they wish. This appears to me to be 
an unfortunate provision, for it will subject 
producers to unfair competition when one has 
to pay fees and another is exempted. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Order is compara- 
tively easy in a county borough where the 
licensing authority is the sole authority to be 
considered, but in a county where there is 
dual control between the county council and 
the councils of non-county boroughs, urban and 
rural districts, the procedure at once becomes 
more complicated. The onus of control under 
the Milk Designations Order is on the county 
council, and this must at once be realised, 
although it can be no excuse for ignoring the 
local councils in working the Order. It is 
advisable for the licensing authority to dele- 
gate powers to a committee or sub-committee. 
This may be the Public Health Committee, but 
in a county it is an excellent arrangement to 
form a mixed committee composed of equal 
numbers of members of the Public Health and 
Housing and Agricultural Committees. Power 
to act should be granted to the responsible 
committee whichever it happens to be. A pro- 
ducer who wishes to apply for a licence must 
apply to the clerk of the county or borough 
concerned and all licences should be signed and 
issued by the clerk. Before a licence can be 
given it is necessary for the premises of the 
applicant to be visited and examined by an 
official of the licensing authority. The necessity 
for this may be found in Art. 6 (5) of the 
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new Order which reads as follows: “ Every 
person who applies for a licence shall satisfy 
the licensing authority that his arrangements 
for the production, storage, treatment and 
distribution of milk, as the case may be, are 
such as to comply with the conditions subject 
to which the licence may be granted.” Also 
in the Second Schedule (1) it is stated: “ The 
arrangements and processes under and by which 
milk is produced, stored, treated and distributed, 
as the case may be, shall be such as to satisfy 
the licensing authority that the requirements 
of all Acts and Orders relating to Milk and 
Dairies and the conditions of this Order, sub- 
ject to which the licence is granted, are being, 
and will be complied with.” The question next 
arises as to who is the appropriate official to 
‘arry out this inspection. Up to now there has 
been no uniformity; for instance, the follow- 
ing officers are at present being employed by 
local authorities for this purpose—the medical 
officer of health, the veterinary officer, the 
county sanitary inspector, the local sanitary 
inspector, the agricultural organiser and/or his 
staff, the dairy instructress, the medical officer 
and the agricultural organiser (presumably in 
consultation), the lay milk inspector, the chief 
inspector of weights and measures and so on. 
All things considered, I claim that the veter- 
inary officer is the official on whose shoulders 
these duties, may I say these onerous duties, 
should be put, for the following reasons :— 

(a) The veterinary surgeon, from his train- 
ing and experience, is and should be the officer 
best fitted to say what conditions are necessary 
for the housing of cattle. He should be in 
exactly the same position as regards animal 
housing as is the medical officer in respect to 
human habitations. 

(b) He is also trained in what is required for 
the production of clean milk—especially so if 
he, like so many veterinarians holding public 
health appointments, has obtained his diploma 
in veterinary state medicine. 

(c) In a county borough he is usually deputed 
by the medical officer of health to supervise all 
the duties under the Milk and Dairies Legisla- 
tion and not infrequently has one or more 
trained “ cow-shed inspectors,” usually qualified 
sanitary inspectors, under him to assist. 

(d) In the county area it is the veterinary 
surgeon who must carry out the quarterly 
clinical examination of the cattle in accredited 
herds, and in those counties where the routine 
veterinary examination of all milch cows is 
in force (now fortunately these counties are in 
the majority) the veterinary officer is in con- 
stant touch with the farmers in his own area, 
He is in the position of knowiug what each 
producer is capable of achieving in regard to 
clean milk production and is, therefore, able to 
make full use of this information in deciding 
what alterations in buildings and equipment 
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are necessary. ‘The personal element entering as 
much as it doves into the question of clean 
milk production, this knowledge is invaluable. 

(e) Where there is a veterinary inspection 
of cattle in practice as a routine measure the 
veterinary oflicer is in close touch with the 
local sanitary inspector, without whose help, or 
at least knowledge, alterations to buildings 
should not be made, Thus, the handing over 
of the duties connected with the alteration of 
buildings on accredited farms to the veterinary 
officer would be nothing new, 

(/) When the veterinary surgeon and local 
sanitary inspector are working in close jar- 
mony, as should be the case, it seems 
unnecessary and superfluous for a third official 
to be deputed to examine buildings and super- 
vise alterations. While this is true in general], 
it must be admitted that when large numbers 
of applications are received for inclusion on 
the roll of accredited producers a great deal 
of extra routine work must be put on the 
veterinary officer and it may be argued that he 
would be better employed on purely veterinary 
work. In some counties there are county 
sanitary inspectors, working under the county 
medical officer, who are instructed to report 
on buildings and supervise alterations, but if 
these officers are utilised for this work the 
county veterinary officer should be consulted 
as to the general policy to be adopted. The 
details of what is to be done on individual 
farms might thus be left to these inspectors 
so as to suave the time of the veterinary staff. 
All things considered, however, it would appear 
to be more satisfactory and also more 
economical for the veterinary staff to carry out 
these duties along with the local sanitary 
inspectors of urban or rural districts. It is 
well known that it is the local medical oflicer 
who is nominally responsible for the various 
duties which Parliament imposes on sanitary 
authorities under the Milk and Dairies Order, 
but in practice these duties are almost invari- 
ably delegated by him to his sanitary inspector. 
It is for this reason that I mention the sani- 
tary inspector in this respect rather than the 
medical officer. 

The following is a quotation from the 
Ministry of Health Memo, 77 Foods, Art. 8, 
which deals with the sale of milk under the 
Milk (Special Designations) Order of 1925: 
“The requirements of the Milk and Dairies 
Order apply to persons dealing in graded milk 
in the same way as they apply to other cow- 
keepers and dairymen, The only specific 
requirements as to the condition of premises 
are those which are contained in that Order, 
and if it is proposed to make any alterations 
to premises for the purpose of facilitating the 
production of clean milk or for other reasons, 
the sanitary authority should be informed in 
order to ensure that the altered premises will 
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be in accordance with those requirements.” 
This memorandum has apparently been super- 
seded by a new Memorandum, Memo. No, 197 
Foods, which has been prepared-as instructions 
for working the 1936 Order, but in it no men- 
tion is made as to the relationship with the 
sanitary authority. The following, however, 
appears in a circular letter, No, 1533, from the 
Ministry of Health, addressed to all county 
councils and sanitary authorities in England 
and Wales. This circular letter was issued 
along with the new Order. 

“Art. 10. The Minister considers it desir- 
able that county councils should co-operate 
closely with the appropriate district councils 
in order to obtain the benefit of information 
possessed by the latter as the authorities 
charged with the administration of the Mil:. 
and Dairies Order, 1926 (other than Part IV). 
It appears to the Minister that in considering 
whether the general conditions laid down in the 
second Schedule to the new Order will be satis- 
fied, a licensing authority may properly take 
the requirements of the Order of 1926 as a 
minimum, and it is for them to exercise their 
discretion in deciding whether further require- 
ments may be necessary in order reasonably 
to ensure that the conditions of the licence will 
be regularly complied with. The Minister is 
advised that it is necessary for this purpose 
that there should be steam sterilisation of 
utensils and containers, 

“Art, 11. It has been represented to the 
Minister that in connection with the Milk 
(Special Designations) Order, 1923, there has 
been considerable divergence between _ the 
requirements made in these matters by different 
licensing authorities. In view of the great 
variety of individual circumstances it is not 
practicable to lay down any rigid and detailed 
code of requirements, and the governing con- 
sideration must be whether, taken as a whole, 
the conditions at the farm are such that it may 
reasonably be expected that the milk can be 
produced and delivered to the consumer at 
all times of the year in accordance with the 
prescribed standards. 

Art. 12. The Order provides a_ right of 
appeal to the Minister against a decision to 
refuse or to suspend or revoke a licence, but 
so far as is consistent with the exercise of 
his jurisdiction in this behalf, the Minister will 
be prepared to give local authorities all assist- 
ance in his power with regard to the principles 
to be adopted in granting and reviewing licences. 
For this purpose he will be pleased to arrange 
for consultation between his Milk Inspectors and 
the officers of the authority.” 

The farmer wishing to obtain a licence applies 
to the clerk, who sends him certain forms to 
fill in. The next stage is that the veterinary 
officer (or other official) as representing the 
county, is instructed by the clerk to report 
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on the premises and he arranges with the local 
sanitary inspector of the district concerned that 
they should meet together at the farm. They 
then discuss the alterations deemed necessary, 
but the final decision must rest with the 
county staff. The county officer then asks the 
local inspector to prepare a schedule of the 
requirements agreed on and to give one to 
the farmer and send a copy to him (the county 
officer). If for any reason he is unwilling or 
unable to do so the veterinary officer or who- 
ever is deputed for this work must prepare 
these specifications himself and send a copy to 
the sanitary inspector. This system seems 
better than that the county officer should do 
it independently. These alterations must comply 
with the requirements agreed upon by the 
executive committee of the licensing authority, 
but much common sense and ingenuity are 
necessary to meet all the requirements in a 
satisfactory manner without placing undue 
hardships on the producer or, on the other 
hand, imposing on the public. Only the closest 
co-operation between the county and local staffs 
can bring about the smooth working of the 
regulations. The only officer who can legally 
insist on alterations to premises is the sanitary 
officer of the local district, although the county 
staffs can refuse to grant a licence for desig- 
nated milk unless certain conditions are 
fulfilled. Although I have recommended that 
the veterinary staff should be the executive in 
this respect, the closest co-operation with the 
medical officer of the county should take place 
both in defining the standards to be insisted 
on and in working the.Order. If the licensing 
authority consider that the premises and/or, 
the methods are such that the applicant cannot 
comply with the requirements of the Order, a 
licence should be refused. In such a case a 
letter stating the reasons for such a_ refusal 
should be given to the applicant, who, however, 
has the right of appeal to the Minister. 


In the above-quoted circular letter, No. 
1533, in Art. 35, we read: “The Minister 
understands that it is at present the general 
practice of local authorities to grant licences 
only on the advice of, or after consultation 
with, the Medical Officer of Health. The 


Minister agrees that this is desirable and he © 


suggests that all licensing authorities should 
make arrangements accordingly.” This, how- 
ever, is no reason for cutting out the veterinary 
officer, for with a proper understanding, the 
former can report to the Medical Officer, who, 
if the report be favourable, can recommend 
to the clerk that a licence be granted, or the 
reverse if the report is to the effect that the 
premises or conditions are unsuitable. It is 
manifestly impossible for the Medical Officer to 
see all the premises personally, so that he must 
in any case rely on the reports of some other 
official. 
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Coming to the question of what the require- 
ments should be, we are on rather thorny 
ground. Many people consider that the Ministry 
of Health should define these standards, but the 
Ministry have so far resolutely refused to do so 
even after the anomalies of the present adminis- 
trative chaos have been pointed out to them, as 
the above-quoted article shows. Personally I 
think they are wise in their attitude, for I can- 
not see that any hard-and-fast conditions can 
be insisted on, considering the great differences 
in the conditions found locally. It is well, how- 
ever, that the Minister has decided that steam 
is necessary, for this at least is one point which 
can be made universal. Unfortunately some 
authorities working under the old Order have 
not held this view and this has been the source 
of great criticism by farmers from adjacent 
areas where sterilisation is insisted upon. 

I do not propose to go into great detail as 
to what measurements of cowsheds should be 
insisted on, but the general conditions must 
conform to the standard laid down in the Milk 
and Dairies Order as the very minimum. The 
width of a cowshed should approximate as 
nearly as possible to the following, although in 
old sheds, other conditions being suitable, some 
coneession may be made in certain cases, 

Double shed (cows facing the walls). 
With feeding passage 82 feet. 
Without feeding passage 26 feet. 

Single Shed. 

With feeding passage 18 feet. 
Without feeding passage 15 feet. 

As regards the height, where the shed has no 
loft, the eaves may be as low as 7 ft. 3 in. 
to 7 ft. 6 in., but where there is a loft—a far 
too common occurrence in certain parts of the 
country—a minimum height of eight feet is 
desirable. The light and ventilation must be 
adequate and an approximation to three square 
feet of glass per cow should be provided. 

In preference, unless the space is adequate, 
feeding passages should be dispensed with, for 
they cramp the room beHind the cows and also 
are too commonly utilised for purposes other 
than those for which they were constructed. 
Hay racks, too, are the better for being 
conspicuous by their absence, for they are only 
the collectors of much unnecessary dust and 
dirt. 

The floor must be of impervious material and 
kept in good order and there must be a suitable 
manure channel to drain off the fluids. The 
exact construction of this may vary somewhat, 
provided always that the water runs away from 
the hind quarters of the cows and that the 
gradients are suitable. The simpler this 
channel is the better, a plain one being far 
better than a grooved one, but the width should 
not be less than 2 ft. 9 in. to 3 ft. Adequate 
provision is necessary for the removal and 
storage of manure. In a word, it may be said 
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that the better the conditions the more easily 
can the premises and the cattle be kept clean. 
It must be remembered that it is comparatively 
easy to arrange for model details in a new shed, 
but in old ones this is much more difficult, 
and a considerable latitude must be allowed 
consistent with a reasonable interpretation of 
the essential. 

The Dairy.—A_ suitable dairy must be 
provided and this should be at least 10 ft. by 
8 ft. with sufficient light, and possess an 
impervious floor so sloped as to ensure adequate 
drainage to the outside. Ventilation must be 
provided and any openings must have fly-proof 
gauze which must be kept thoroughly clean. 
The walls must be smooth and _ preferably 
rendered by cement or other hard material to 
a height of five feet. For preference, there 
should be a separate room for the steriliser, 
although on small farms where bottling does 
not take place one room, if sufficiently commo- 
dious, may be allowed. <A milk-tipping passage 
is regarded by some as very necessary, but I 
cannot see that this should be insisted on. The 
dairy must not open directly to the cowshed 
nor to a living room. The provision of suitable 
dairy and sterilising accommodation on old 
farms requires the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity in utilising available space. 


VETERINARY EXAMINATION OF Cows 

In order to qualify for a licence, the applicant 
ust produce a veterinary certificate stating that 
the milch cows in the herd have been examined 
not more than a month previously, and he must 
satisfy the authority that any cow which may 
have been certified to be showing any evidence 
of disease which is likely to affect the milk 
injuriously has been isolated or removed from the 
herd as the case may require. The cattle must 
then be examined once in every quarter and 
the certificates submitted to the licensing 
authority within seven days of such examina- 
tion. 

As stated previously, the Ministry of Health 
have just issued a new list of conditions any 
of which render a cow unfit for inclusion in an 
aceredited herd. The list is as follows: 'Tuber- 
culosis of the udder; any induration of the 
udder likely to affect the milk; enlargement of 
supra-lammary lymphatic glands; tuberculosis 
in any form which cau be recognised clinically ; 
chronie cough with definite clinical symptoms of 
tuberculosis; anthrax; foot-and-mouth disease ; 
mastitis; abscess of the udder; retained 
placenta; actinomycosis of the udder; suppura- 
tion of the udder; any comatose condition; any 
acute septicaemic condition; any septic condi- 
tion of the uterus, or any infection of the udder 
or teats which is likely to convey disease. It 
will be seen that there have been several altera- 
tions from the old list. There is now more 


scope for the veterinarian to decide what type 
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of indurated udder he is to reject. To those 
of us accustomed to examine cows this will 
be welcome, for the previous unqualified term 
* jndurated udder ” was an order far too drastic 
always to be carried out practically. “ Any 
form of tuberculosis which can be recognised 
clinicaily ” has been added to the list and takes 
the place of tuberculosis with emaciation, and 
thus makes the instructions more explicit. Any 
acute septicaemic condition is also an addition 
and rightly so. To inelude such conditions 
as anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease and any 
comatose condition seems, for very obvious 
reasons, quite unnecessary. 

In examining cows in accredited herds, one of 
the most difficult type of animal to know what 
to do with is the poor class of rather unthrifty 
cow, Which, however, shows no signs of any 
scheduled disease. It is sometimes extremely 
difficult to make up one’s mind as to whether 
such an animal should be allowed to remain in 
«a licensed herd, and if one decides against it. 
it is not easy to know under what heading to 
order its removal. Each such case must be 
taken on its own merits as it is not possible 
to lay down conditions to meet every case, 

There is no legal obligation to have every 
new addition to the herd examined clinically 
before admission, although this would be an 
advantage if practicable. In a large county 
aurea this is not so and it must suffice to leave 
the first examination over until the first 
quarterly visit after its inclusion in the herd. 
If it has been decided to carry out the quarterly 
examination of cattle free to the owner, it is 
now customary for this work to be done by 
the whole-time staff, if such exists. Indeed, all 
things considered, there can be no doubt that 
this is the most satisfactory system to adopt. 
In any case, where there is a whole-time veter- 
inary officer he must be responsible for the 
co-ordination and supervision of this work even 
if done by part-time veterinary surgeons. 
Arrangements must be made to examine and 
deal with any milk or other samples taken 
from individual cows during the clinical examin- 
ations and as a rule these can be more 
expeditiously done by whole-time men who can 
give more time to this branch of the work. 


Tue COLLECTION AND JEXAMINATION OF MILK 
SAMPLES 


It is incumbent on a local authority to 
arrange for the collection and examination of 
an adequate number of samples from its 
accredited producers. ‘The exact number to 
be taken is not stated and must be left to the 
discretion of the licensing authority, although 
in the circular letter, No. 1,533, the Minister 
of Health (para, 22), suggests about twelve 
samples per year as sufficient, more samples to 
be taken in summer than during the winter 
months. As regards the Designations Order, the 
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licensing authority is only responsible for samp- 
ling the milk while in the possession of the 
producer, or before the containers in which it 
is consigned to another dealer are opened by 
that dealer, 

Until December, 1936, the bacterial standard 
remains the same as for Grade ‘“ A” milk, but 
after January Ist, 1937, the bacterial count is 
to be done away with and in its place a methy- 
lene blue reduction test is to be substituted. 
The Ministry of Health propose to issue 
instructions as to the precise manner of carry- 
ing out this test, but the new Order itself 
lays it down that morning milk must be kept 
at atmospheric temperature until 6 p.m. on the 
day of production and afternoon milk until 
10 a.m, the following day. If the test is not 
then carried out immediately after this, the milk 
must be cooled and kept at a temperature of 
from 32° to 40° F. for a period not exceeding 
18 hours, when the test must be begun. In 
summer from May Ist, until October 31st, the 
milk must decolorise the methylene blue in 
four-and-a-half hours and in winter in five-and- 
a-half hours. Samples of milk must also con- 
form to the coliform test and not show the 
presence of coliform organisms in one-hundredth 
of a millilitre. The Minister does not, however, 
advocate that the coliform test should be 
earried out regularly, but only now and again 
as a check. This must be left to the discre- 
tion of the various local authorities. 

At the time of writing this paper one hears 
great dissatisfaction expressed on all sides with 
the methylene blue test. In some cases com- 
plaints are that much, milk which would not 
pass the bacterial count—-possibly having as 
many as 400,000 organisms present per milli- 
litre—will pass the colour test, while others state 
with equal vehemence that milk much below 
the old bacterial standard will not pass the 
colour test. Such divergencies as these are 
difficult to understand and one can only hope 
that when the test becomes better known it 
will prove a fair and reasonable means of 
distinguishing clean from dirty milk. It is 
rumoured that in Scotland local authorities are 
not disposed to accept this test when the corres- 
ponding Order is issued. 

It would appear, however, that in England 
and Wales, where the number of accredited 
producers is so large, the old bacterial count 
could not be continued owing to the time and 
labour involved, and that some other method 
must be evolved to check the purity of supplies. 

In a county it is essential that there should 
be some official whose duty it is to collect the 
requisite number of samples for the test for 
cleanliness. 

This official may be on the staff of either the 
medical or the veterinary officer according to 
circumstances, but in most areas control would 
be simplified if he were attached to the veter- 
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inary department. He should be instructed how 
to collect samples, which should be taken as 
uniformly as possible from the whole herd and 
not contain the milk of only two or three cows 
out of a large number: nor should the farmer 
be notified when the milk sampler is coming 
to visit his farm. In large counties where 
licensees are numerous it will be almost 
impossible to collect twelve samples from every 
producer in the year and it is more than likely 
that four per year will have to suffice for many 
farms. If so, as far as possible samples should 
be collected about midway between the quarterly 
veterinary examinations of the cows, about six 
weeks after each examination. A certain num- 
ber of these samiples might with advantage be 
passed through guinea-pigs, say two every year. 
For these reasons it would simplify matters if 
the milk sampler were on the staff of the 
veterinary officer. 

There can be no doubt that the regulations 
for the production of accredited milk provide 
for a high-class milk, if properly carried out, and 
although one cannot call such milk absolutely 
“ safe,” it goes a long way in this direction. I 
have endeavoured to give a general sketch of 
the scheme and in a perfectly impartial manner 
indicate how it should be worked to its best 
advantage. The final success or failure of the 
scheme must in the end depend on the pro- 
ducer himself. If he will play his part by 
co-operating with the officials concerned by 
making known any difficulties he may encounter, 
and by taking veterinary advice about any cow 
that is not thriving, and reporting to the 
authority any animal showing signs of scheduled 
disease, the general public should come more 
and more to appreciate the mi.k produced under 
the scheme. The authorities must, on the one 
hand, do all in their power to encourage 
the producers, yet on the other hand, they 
should not hesitate to use the powers granted 
to them in the Order and to revoke or suspend 
the licences of those who, after a reasonable 
warning, are found to be unfit to hold their 
licences. Such a policy must in the long run 
be to the interest of the producers themselves 
as well as to that of the public. If it is 
not adopted, however, and the necessary team 
work does not take place, the scheme must be 
a failure. 

I have already stated that in my opinion the 
accredited producers’ scheme is merely a step- 
ping stone to better things, and I would thus 
urge medical and veterinary officers and all 
those whose duty it is to supervise the milk 
industry, to continue to push for the formation 
of herds of tuberculin tested cows, either 
through the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
of 1936 or under the attested herd scheme of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Despite this 
accredited scheme local authorities should be 


persuaded to purchase milk from tuberculin 
c 
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tested cows for their schools, hospitals, sana- 

toria and public assistance institutes whenever 

and wherever this is obtainable. If such a 

policy were adopted the supply of a clean and 

safe milk would soon follow the law of supply 

and demand and fina'ly meet all requirements. 
* * * * - 


There was a very large attendance at the 
Public Library, Scarborough, for the second 
session on the morning of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 15th, when the Public Health Section met 
to discuss the foregoing paper. 

The Vice-President of the Public Health 
Section, Mr. W. T. MacGrecor, who presided, 
said: Before commencing the proceedings I 
must tender Lieut.-Colonel Dixon’s apologies for 
absence. Unfortunately he has been called away 
on official duties, but hopes to be with us 
to-night again to preside over the remaining 
meetings of this Section. 

To-day’s paper is one of great importance to 
many members of our profession, and I will 
invite the author, Mr. Rabagliati, to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. D. S. RasBaGuiati, presenting the paper, 
said: Shortly after I promised to give this paper 
to this Congress a very learned friend of mine 
said he was disappointed that the Provisional 
Committee had selected such a subject as this, 
because, I think, he thought it insufficiently 
scientific. I quite agree it is not a scientific 
subject, but do not agree that it is an ill-chosen 
one, because the Accredited Producers’ Scheme 
is a very live scheme, and has caused 
an enormous amount of discussion up and down 
the whole of England and Wales, and also the 
administration of the scheme is very largely in 
the hands of veterinary surgeons. The very 
fact that there has been so much difference of 
opinion and so many differences regarding 
administration in different areas is, I think, 
largely because there has been insufficient dis- 
cussion. I pointed out also in the beginning of 
iny paper that the scheme has had a somewhat 
stormy existence, and I would ask all of you 
who wish to criticise the paper—and I hope 
very much it will be criticised—to make your 
criticism as helpful and constructive as pos- 
sible, and not destructive, Destructive criticism 
leads us nowhere. 

I have not been at all dogmatic—at least, I 
have tried not to be. One feels that at a 
meeting like this all of us may get some very 
useful information and useful tips whereby we 
may go back to our respective districts and 
improve the methods of administration that are 
at present carried on. 

There is one very important point I should 
like to hear your views upon-—the question of 
the collection of milk samples for the bacterial 
count 

It seems so simple to say “Go and get a 
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uniform sample from any given farm,” but we 
know the difficulty of collecting enormous 
numbers of samples from large numbers of 
farms and to get them representative. It is 
often almost impossible to know how it can be 
satisfactoril: done. 


Discussion 


Mr. H, W. STEELE BopGer (Tamworth), who 
opened the discussion, said: 

At the commencement of my remarks, it is 
my duty and pleasure to compliment Mr. 
Rabagliati on the admirable way in which he 
has covered the ground of his subject, and I 
should also like to thank him for the very 
reasonable attitude which he has adopted. I 
trust that he will feel that I have followed his 
good example, 

In the main, I agree whole-heartedly with 
the views expressed by the author, and my 
remarks will therefore be confined to (1) laying 
stress on important points upon which we are 
agreed; (2) giving my reasons for disagreeing 
with certain statements, and in conclusion, I 
shall endeavour to show how, in my opinion, 
the scheme could be improved upon. 

I should like, here and now, to make it quite 
clear that any adverse criticisms which I make 
are directed against the various local authorities, 
and not against the members of this profession 
engaged in whole-time employment, for it is 
with the local authorities that the responsibility 
of the decision lies—though one cannot fail to 
be aware of the fact that whole-time veterinary 
officers are usually in the position to advise and 
guide their local authorities. 

So that you may be better able to follow my 
remarks, I propose to use the essayist’s paper 
as far as possible for reference. 

[ agree with Mr. Rabagliati that the 
“accredited ” herd scheme was pregnant with 
possibilities for improving generally the milk 
supply of the country, and ensuring to the 
public a large supply of milk reasonably safe. 

On page 3, column 1,* Mr. Rabagliati states 
that “both the Milk Marketing Board and the 
County Councils’ Association asked the local 
authorities to arrange for the quarterly veter- 
inary examination of the cows, as prescribed 
by the Order, to be carried out free to the 
producer if possible, or at as low a fee as can 
be agreed upon.” That statement is true in so 
far as it goes, but what Mr. Rabagliati has 
not told us is this, that although it was the 
intention of the Milk Marketing Board that the 
farmers should have veterinary inspection free, 
this Association’s deputation was assured—both 


*This and subsequent similar references apply 
to the reprint of Mr. Rabagliati’s paper 
circulated to the Members of the Association 
prior to Congress.—Edilor. 
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by Mr. Baxter, the Chairman of the Board, and 
Mr. Foster, the Managing Director of the Board— 
that they had intended and hoped that the work 
would be carried out by the veterinary practi- 
tioners under the supervision of the County 
Veterinary Officers and paid for by the County. 
The Milk Marketing Board could see the desira- 
bility of getting the co-operation and the local 
knowledge of the veterinary practitioner and 
considered that as the public were to benefit, 
it could legitimately be a charge on the rates. 
But what happened? The County Councils’ 
Association having been persuaded to “ hold the 
baby,” politely, or impolitely told the Milk 
Marketing Board that it was their own (the 
County Councils’) business how they nursed it, 
and we now see how they have nursed it. Major 
Rabagliati describes the condition as chaos, and 
I agree with him. 

We deplore the chaos, which has arisen solely, 
in my opinion, owing to the absence of any 
co-operation or collaboration between the 
various local authorities. This has resulted in 
wide differences in the working of the scheme, 
and much unfairness to many producers of milk, 
and also to certain members of our own 
profession. 

One would think that it would have been 
obvious to the County Councils’ Association and 
to the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
that it was essential at the outset to have had 
meetings so that agreement might have been 
reached upon such important details as cow-shed 
construction, dairy construction, bacteriological 
examinations, milk sampling, and last but not 
least, veterinary inspection. Major Rabagliati 
has pointed out on pages 2 and 3, the dire 
results of independent action on the part of 
local authorities, and in column 1 on page 3, he 
describes the variation and conflicting require- 
ments in the matter of buildings and veterinary 
examinations. 

Living as I do, on the borders of four counties, 
I can endorse what Mr. Rabagliati says in 
this respect; in Staffordshire, which has_ the 
highest number of “accredited” producers in the 
country—2,343—the farmers pay for their veter- 
inary inspections (and I have never yet heard 
a complaint from them) and are at liberty to 
employ their own veterinary practitioner or the 


whole-time veterinary staff, with this difference, — 


that if the producer employs the whole-time 
staff, he gets two of his examinations done free 
of charge; as in any case his herd is examined 
biannually by the whole-time — staff an 
“ accredited ” producer employing his veterinary 
practitioner will have his herd examined six 
times a year, whereas the “ accredited ” producer 
who has his herd examined by the whole-time 
staff has only four examinations a year. In 
spite of this disability, the very large majority of 
the “accredited” producers in Staffordshire 
employ their Own veterinary practitioner. (In 
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April, 1936, 1,649 out of 1,810 employed their 
own veterinary surgeon.) 

In Warwickshire, where the requirements of 
the County Sanitary authorities are more strict, 
there are only 582 “ accredited ” producers, and 
the farmers pay for the inspection of their herds 
to be done by their own practitioner. 

In Leicestershire—341—the veterinary exam- 
ination is done free of charge to the producer 
by the whole-time staff. 

In Derbyshire—771—the first inspection each 
year was paid for by the farmers and done 
either by the veterinary practitioner or the 
whole-time veterinary staff, the remaining three 
inspections being done either by the whole-time 
staff free of charge, or by the veterinary practi- 
tioners, and paid for by the farmers. Now, 
however, the whole-time veterinary staff are 
prepared to do all four inspections free to the 
farmer, though I believe that the producer still 
has the privilege of paying his veterinary 
practitioner to do his inspections for him, 
or alternatively, the veterinary practitioner 
has the privilege of doing the four inspections 
free of charge for the producer! In any case 
the county veterinary staff inspects the herds of 
the “accredited” producers four times a year 
irrespective of whether they are or are not 
examined by the veterinary practitioner, so that 
the producers of “ accredited” milk in Derby- 
shire may have their herds examined eight times 
a year, whilst many other producers of milk in 
that county who are not “ accredited” have, in 
fact, never yet had a veterinary inspection. 

In a recent report I noticed that the Stafford- 
shire County Veterinary Officer hinted to his 
committee that it was the non-“ accredited ” 
herds that had the greater need for more frequent 
velerinary inspection, and with this statement 
most of us will agree. 

The variations in these four counties alone 
will serve to illustrate the great need _ for 
uniformity of action. 

I agree with Mr. Rabagliati that the same 
lack of uniformity exists with regard to the 
collection and examinati6n of milk samples for 
the bacteriological examination. Shortly after 
the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1923, 
came into existence, I found myself in a 
quandary over the examination of the samples 
of milk from suspected cows. If*I sent them 
to the Staffordshire County Laboratory I was 
charged half a guinea per examination. 
Obviously, I could not afford to pay this myself; 
on the other hand, it seemed to me to be mani- 
festly unfair to expect the farmer to meet the 
cost. Accordingly, I made representations to 
the Staffordshire County Council, as the result 
of which, any veterinary practitioner taking a 
sample of milk under any of the Milk and 
Dairies Orders is entitled to send it to the 
Staffordshire County Laboratory for examination 
free of charge. This is as it should be. I 
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consider that the privilege which doctors have 
of sending sputum to the laboratory for free 
examination should be extended to veterinary 
surgeons with regard to milk samples. There 
can be no doubt that where the examination 
of milk samples has to be paid for, either by 
the practitioner or the farmer, the public will 
suffer, , 

In Warwickshire, however, if one finds a 
suspicious udder during the course of the 
“accredited” herd examination, one is_ not 
entitled to take a sample from that cow then and 
there and submit it to the County Laboratory for 
examination. One is obliged to report the cow 
to the Medical Officer of Health, who then writes 
granting permission for the sample to be taken, 
and for this the practitioner receives a fee of 
10s. 6d. plus 6d. per running mile. This is 
obviously a waste of the practitioner’s time, and 
the public’s money. I have frequently urged 
the Medical Officer of Health to allow these 
samples to be taken at the time of the examina- 
tion, but he says that he has no power to grant 
my request. I have omitted the charge for the 
taking of the sample from my quarterly account, 
but my paper has been returned by the Medical 
Officer of Health for the item to be included! 
What is one to do? Sooner or later, it will be 
pointed out how expensive is the part-time 
service! 

On page 3, at the bottom of column 1, and 
the top of column 2, Mr. Rabagliati discusses 
what was one of the chief bones of contention 
under the old 1923 Order. In part III, A (1) 
of that Order were the following words: “ No 
animal which to the knowledge of the owner 
of the herd has at any time been tested with 
tuberculin and has reacted to the test shall 
form part of or be added to the herd.” As long 
ago as the Ayr Congress I moved a resolution 
which was carried urging the Ministry to 
remove the offending words: “ form part of or”; 
this has now been done, and Mr. Rabagliati 
thinks that the condition as now worded is in 
the best interests of public health. At one time, 
I thought so too, but I am convinced that there 
are many instances in which the condition 
prohibiting any reacting animal being added to 
the herd is really a hardship to producers. I 
have at this time many clients, Accredited 
producers—and throughout the country there 
must be hundreds in a similar position—who 
have either two farms or two sets of buildings 
completely apart, and it would be a relatively 
easy proposition for them to get a tubercle-free 
herd if they were permitted to place the reactors 
on one farm, or in one set of buildings. As the 
Order reads at present, if they do this they 
would have to relinquish their “ accredited ” 
licence at one or other of the farms. This seems 
to me not in the best interests of public health 
because if one has a herd composed of animals 
which are known to be reactors, it is surely 








better that this herd should remain Accredited 
and be examined clinically four times a year, 
and biologically controlled, than not’ be 
“accredited ” and probably not be examined at 
all, or at the most twice a year. 

Page 3, column 2, para. 2.—I agree with Mr. 
Rabagliati that it is unfortunate that the list of 
conditions which render the cow liable to be 
removed from a herd has not been entirely 
revised, but he will recollect that the Ministry 
of Health did not welcome the Association’s 
suggestions that this should be done, they only 
agreed to add to the list one or two of the 
Association’s recommendations. 

Under the new Order the words “ Morning” 
and “Evening” on the bottles is no longer 
compulsory; this, I consider to be a distinct 
improvement. It was difficult to convince a 
house-wife that a bottle of Grade “ A” milk with 
Wednesday morning’s label was not necessarily 
better than a bottle of Grade “A” milk with 
Tuesday morning’s label on it. Grade “A” 
milk cleanly produced and brine-cooled on 
Monday may quite conceivably be a better article 
of food on Wednesday morning than another 
bottle of Grade “A” milk produced on Wednes- 
day morning, less cleanly and less thoroughly 
cooled. Now the sale of this milk will be largely 
governed by its keeping quality. 

With Mr. Rabagliati I wait with interest 
to see the results of the methylene blue test. 

Page 4, column 1, para, 1.—It is a matter of 
great regret that the Ministry did not accept 
the Association’s recommendation that the scale 
of fees to be paid by licensees should be 
uniformly imposed throughout the country. I 
agree with the essayist that it is an unfortunate 
provision which enables the local authorities to 
reduce or cancel fees as they wish. It is only 
another instance of unfair competition—though 
some other instances are apparently not so 
obvious to all members of the veterinary 
profession! 

ADMINISTRATION.—We all agree that it is upon 
the shoulders of the veterinary officer that the 
onerous duties in connection with the 
administration of this Order should fall. Mr. 
Rabagliati, on page 4, column 2, tabulates his 
reasons for this decision, and I think that we 
will all agree with each of his reasons, though 
I think I can with fairness qualify one or two 
of them, 

Take Clause B of page 4, column 2, which 
states, “He (the veterinary surgeon) is also 
trained in what is required for the production 
of clean milk—especially so if he, like so many 
veterinarians holding public health appoint- 
ments, has obtained his diploma in veterinary 
state medicine.” The idea of this diploma is to 
give a satisfactory grounding more quickly than 
is usually gained by experience. The young 
D.V.S.M. graduate is certainly no better qualified 
than very many practitioners of experience. 
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Personally, I think that no young graduate 
should enter public health work unless he has 
had at least one year, preferably more, in 
practice. The time is fast approaching when 
these people will want saving from themselves; 
the prospect of £400 a year immediately they 
have qualified is no doubt a rosy one, but, for 
fully 90 per cent. of these, the maximum will 
be round about £500. Will this satisfy their 
ambition?—the ambition of what Sir Merrik 
Burrell piously expressed the hope would be a 
better-educated class of veterinary surgeons. 
Will these veterinary public health officers be 
able to give their sons that high standard of 
education which the veterinarian of the future 
will require? Where is the next generation of 
veterinary surgeons to be recruited? From the 
sons of veterinary surgeons whose practice has 
been—to quote Sir Farquhar Buzzard—‘ lopped 
of many of it’s branches”? 

In Clause D, Mr. Rabagliati states that it is 
the veterinary surgeon who carries out the 
quarterly examination of “accredited” herds; 
he states that the veterinary officer is in constant 
touch with the farmers in his own area, that 
he is in the position of knowing what each 
producer is capable of producing, and is there- 
fore able to make full use of this information 
in deciding what alterations to buildings and 
equipment are necessary; and in the last sen- 
tence of this paragraph—-—“ The personal element 
entering as much as it does into the question 
of clean milk production, this knowledge is 
invaluable.” Is it merely a coincidence that Mr. 
Rabagliati in his essay, like the Diseases of 
Animals Committee in their report, draws atten- 
tion to the value of the personal element of the 
velerinary officer iu dealing with local condi- 
tions? But both fail to carry this argument to its 
logical conclusion. Surely the personal element, 
the one who has the best knowledge of local 
conditions is, and must be, the’ veterinary 
practitioner himself. Who can possibly know the 
character of his client better than that client’s 
own veterinary surgeon? And with the county 
veterinary officer to back the practitioners up, 
what is there to fear? 

Article 10. Page 5, column 2.—All of us who 
have any experience of clean milk production 
will welcome the decision of the Ministry that 


in order reasonably to ensure a continual supply ° 


of clean milk there should be steam sterilisation 
of all utensils and containers. 

Article 12. Page 5, column 2.—Discussing the 
alterations to buildings, Mr. Rabagliati says 
that “these alterations must comply with the 
regulations agreed upon by the Executive 
Committee of the licensing authority, but much 
common sense and ingenuity are necessary to 
meet all the requirements in a_ satisfactory 
manner without placing undue hardships on the 
producer, or, on the other hand, imposing on 
the public.” I know he will agree with me that 
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in the case of many local authorities there has 
been litthke common sense and less ingenuity 
shown. The conditions of issuing the licence 
being equal, it is inconceivable that Staffordshire 
should have 2,343 “ accredited” producers, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire should have but 
306, even though it is admitted that the cleanest 
milk in the country comes from the Tamworth 
district of Staffordshire! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Rabagliati has truly said that it is the 
method rather than the equipment used in the 
production of clean milk that is of paramount 
importance. One might argue all day on the 
construction of cow-sheds, and still not agree. 
! have only a few observations to make in 
connection with this. Unless one has a good 
wide shed I would always sacrifice a feed 
passage. From the point of view of clean milk 
production the additional space is far more 
valuable behind the cows than in front. I think 
Mr. Rabagliati has been very generous when 
he says three square feet of glass per cow 
should be provided: I presume he must be 
referring to wall lighting. In my opinion, one 
square foot of roof lighting is equal to three 
square feet of wall lighting; in fact, if roof 
lighting is practicable, wall lighting is entirely 
superfluous. Where conditions permit, I con- 
sider a drain pipe four inches or six inches in 
diameter in front of the cow and a glass top 
louvre in the roof is probably the cheapest and 
most satisfactory form of combined lighting and 
ventilation. 

Cubic air space is relatively unimportant; it 
is the number of times per hour that the air 
is changed which matters. 

Hayracks, when used as such, are to be con- 
demned, but where the cows are tied with the 
old side chains the presence of a fairly low 
hayrack does certainly keep the cow from 
standing forward and soiling her bed. By far 
the most satisfactory method of tying cows in 
my opinion is the Median Chain Tie. This 
method I saw in Copenhagen eleven years ago, 
and I was so impressed with it that I brought 
one over to this country and patented it. It 
is now made by Messrs. Geo, W. King & Co., 
of Hartford Works, Hitchin, and possesses all 
the advantages of the steel yoke without its 
disadvantages. 

I was pleased to see that Mr. Rabagliati 
recommends dung channels at least two feet 
nine inches to three feet wide. This in my 
opinion is one of the most important factors 
in the production of clean milk. The gutter 
I prefer is what I would call the fade away 
type, possessing no heel, as the cows will then 
not try to jump as they will with any gutter 
which has a heel to it, no matter how wide the 
gutter may be. 

The Dairy.—I agree with Mr. Rabagliati in 
all that he says about the dairy, but personally, 
if possible, I would favour a passage or room 
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where the milk can be weighed and tipped. 
This need only be small, but the provision of 
it does away with a great deal of the soiling 
by men’s feet of the floor in the cooling room 
proper. 

VETERINARY EXAMINATION OF Cows.—I_ think 
that this Association is to be congratulated upon 
having persuaded the Ministry of Health to make 
two alterations in the list of scheduled diseases. 
It is now left for the veterinary surgeon making 
the examination to exclude a cow having any 
induration of the udder likely to affect the milk, 
or suffering from tuberculosis in any form which 
should be recognised clinically. To my mind, 
these are two very important additions, though 
at present one has no power to prevent a farmer 
selling such cows in the open market where 
they may conceivably be bought by another 
“accredited ” producer. 

One must appreciate with Mr. Rabagliati 
the difficulty which presents itself over the 
addition of fresh cows to an “ accredited ” herd. 
It is impracticable to examine these cows before 
they are admitted, and indeed, in view of the 
fact that a large majority of them are probably 
introduced as newly calved cows when their 
udders are stocked with milk and are hogged 
it is often impossible to obtain a true concep- 
tion of the quality of the cow’s udder at the 
time of purchase. 

I now come to what is, I believe, Mr. 
Rabagliati’s only omission, I refer to the proper 
identification of cows. In my opinion this is 
most important. Part II, A (4) of the Order 
states, “ All milch cows belong to the herd shall 
be suitably marked for the purpose of identifica- 
tion, and a complete register of such cows shall 
be kept.” Not only is this important from the 
public health point of view, but to my mind, 
it is very important from the point of view of 
the veterinary surgeon carrying out the examina- 
tion. If cows are not suitably marked it would 
be an easy matter for the producer of milk 
having a tuberculous cow, which may have been 
introduced into the herd since the last clinical 
examination, to say that the cow had been passed 
only a few days previously by the veterinary 
surgeon, and, unless it can be identified, such 
an allegation would be difficult to refute. It is 
our practice to carry out personally the ear- 
marking of all the cattle in our “ accredited ” 
herds. 

I am not going to go into a lengthy discussion 
as to what particular class of veterinary surgeon 
is best fitted to carry out the clinical examina- 
tion. I cannot agree, nor do I believe that 
Mr. Rabagliati nimself would insist, that “ for 
this work to be done by the whole-time staff, 
if such exists .... is the most satisfactory 
system to adopt.” I am certain that none of 
us has yet experienced the most satisfactory 
system to adopt, and I shall have something to 
say about this in a few minutes, but I will 





agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Rabagliati’s 
next sentence: “ Where there is a whole-time 
veterinary officer he must be responsible for 
the co-ordination and supervision of this work 
if done by part-time veterinary surgeons.” One 
plea only in this connection would I make—lI 
would urge the County Veterinary Officers to 
make this work as easy as possible, and not as 
difficult as possible for the veterinary practi- 
tioner; I would ask them not to cause friction 
between neighbouring practitioners by insisting 
on fixing geographical areas which would mean 
that in very many inslances the veterinary sur- 
geon would be called upon to examine the herds 
of clients of his neighbouring practitioner. 

I have in my possession a report from a 
certain County Veterinary Officer to his com- 
mittee in which he endeavours to point out how 
much more costly to the county the examination 
of “accredited” herds by part-time veterinary 
inspectors would be compared with that done 
by the whole-time staff. In this particular area, 
part-time inspectors are being sent right across 
the county, at so much a mile, to examine 
“accredited ” herds. I hope, nay, I am certain 
that there can be few who _ would so 
abuse their influential position and_ insult 
fellow members’ of their profession’ by 
casting aspersions upon their personal integrity. 
On the other hand, I am glad to say that in the 
County of Stafford I have never heard of one 
single complaint from the practitioner against 
a member of the whole-time veterinary staff, or 
vice versa, The relationships are most amicable. 

That practitioners are fitted to do_ this 
work, I do not think there can be any doubt. 
Even prior to the’ introduction’ of the 
“ accredited ” herd scheme, Staffordshire had by 
far the greatest number of grade “A” herds in 
the country, and the inspections were then, of 
course, all done by the practitioners. The 
quarterly biological examination of the milks 
from these herds proved that the percentage of 
tuberculosis was 0-6 per cent. as against 6 per 
cent. in non-graded herds. 

But no one is perfect, tuberculous cows have 
been and will be found even after examination 
either by the whole-time veterinary staff, or 
by the general practitioners. 

With the final paragraph of Mr. Rabagliati’s 
paper we must all agree, but the formation of 
a tubercle-free or attested herd is going to be 
very much easier in some districts than it is in 
others, and speaking for myself, though mine 
may be a lone voice crying in the wilderness, 
I feel convinced that we shall have to adopt 
the suggestion put forward by Mr. Glover in 
his excellent paper, which is before this Con- 
gress, namely, to vaccinate in the most heavily 
infected areas. 

That, I think, has covered most of the ground 
of Mr. Rabagliati’s paper. Without going 
into details, I should like to submit for the 
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consideration of this Association the possibility 
of a panel system under which this “ accredited ” 
herd scheme and the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
and the Milk and Dairies Acts could be 
efficiently and economically carried out. In this 
scheme the administrative side of the work 
would be entirely done by whole-time veterinary 
officers, and the executive part of the work 
largely by the general practitioners under 
the guidance of the whole-time officers. The 
panel system would operate on a per capita 
basis, so much per cow per annum, funds to 
be provided either by the national exchequer, 
or out of the rates. For this per capita fee, 
a practitioner would carry out any public health 
work occurring in the herds of his clients. The 
scheme would be worked in conjunction with 
the present N.V.M.A. scheme, or a scheme based 
on similar lines. Such a system would, I believe, 
give an intimate co-operation between all sec- 
tions of the profession; it would do away with 
the bogy of costly part-time inspectorships; and 
those who had to find the money would know 
exactly what their liabilities would be. Practi- 
tioners would have a certain amount of definite 
revenue, and by giving all sections of the 
profession an interest in public health work, it 
would ensure that team spirit which is essential 
in any large and important undertaking. 

In this scheme, there would be no room for 
extremists. Whether they belong to the Society 
of Veterinary Practitioners or the Society of 
Veterinary Officers, extremists are incompatible 
with co-operation; usually they suffer from 
mental constipation combined with verbal 
diarrhoea, and any scheme is better without 
them. (Laughter.) | 

Some of you may say this is just a _ hare- 
brained scheme, and the product of my own 
imagination, but whilst I was preparing this 
I read that most excellent presidential address 
which Sir Farquhar Buzzard gave to the British 
Medical Association at Oxford a few weeks ago. 
I was gratified to find as I read his address 
that he was expressing in words far more ably 
than I could have done, the very sentiments 
which I wished to convey to you this morning. 
It is true that he was talking of the medical 
profession, but I submit that our responsibilities 
and difficulties are identical. I feel that I can- 
not do better in concluding my remarks than 
quote relevant passages from Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard’s speech: you may, in your minds, 
substitute “veterinary” for “medical” and 
“farm” for “home.” He says: 

“As the result of revolutionary changes 
during the span of a lifetime in the attitude 
of the public and of the State towards the ques- 
tions of health, many agencies, both voluntary 
and statutory, have hoes brought into alliance 
with the medical profession in its fight against 
disease, but with a minimum of co-ordination 
and with little respect to economy of money, 


time, or personnel. 
“Every effort should be made to ensure 
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that time and energy, as well as money, are not 
wasted in any system of service we are engaged 
on developing. 

“But every medical man and woman 
within each area must belong to the service. 
In his own interests, as well as in those of his 
patients, he must be part of a team, recognising 
the responsibilities and enjoying the advantages 
which team-work alone can provide. And _ if 
time and money are to be saved there must be 
the least possible overlapping of duties, each 
member of the team having his own specific 
functions to perform in the general service. For 
similar reasons it is essential that the health 
centre should recognise practitioners within its 
area as an integral part of the scheme, each 
with a personal and privileged interest in its 
successful organisation, 

“There are, indeed, reasons why general 
practitioners should become more intimately 
associated than heretofore with the health centre 
of the area in which they practise. In the first 
place, a long experience has convinced me that 
the standard of efliciency is not as high as it 
should be or as it would be if general practi- 
tioners were more frequently asked to partici- 
pate in the work, 

“Perhaps I should indicate at this stage 
what I have in mind when alluding to the 
‘health centre’ of a district. It is not very easy 
to define, but I envisage a central board, 
representative of all interests and _ institutions 
concerned with the health of the district. Round 
the table would be seated not only the municipal 
lions and the voluntary lambs, but delegates of 
the more academic departments of medicine. 
The chief duty of such a board would be that 
of co-ordinating all the preservative, preventive, 
and curative services within the district, of 
avoiding overlap and wastage, and of thus assur- 
ing the public that its financial contributions to 
the common cause of health, both voluntary and 
levied, are used to the best economic advantage. 

“It will be agreed, I think, that we have the 
materials ready at hand in most parts of the 
country for building up such health centres with 
their medical services, but much ingenuity and 
yet more goodwill are needed for the process of 
moulding and cementing their constituent por- 
tions. We may go further and agree that such 
an organisation is the natural development of 
past and present services and capable of adapta- 
tion to modern conditions and requirements, 
while preserving all that is best of our old 
institutions and traditions.” 

He went on to say: “Far more obvious 
and far more serious age the changes which 
of recent years, have disturbed and still threaten 
the character, the scope, and the finance of 
general practice. Insidiously but steadily has 
general practice been lopped of many of. its 
branches and in the absence of any determined 
attempt to re-define its functions as an integral 
part of a large health scheme, its fiiture is both 
uncertain and unattractive. This position. has 
been reached partly, it must be admitted, as 
the result of the professional apathy, but chiefly 
in response to the demand of the public, for 
economic and other reasons, that various ser- 
vices, not entirely limited to the field of public 
health, should be controlled by local or statutory 
authorities. 

“Future of General Practice—On the other 
hand, I fail to see why general practice should 
not assume a more important role in the future 
of medicine than it has played in the past, and 
at the same time re-establish some of the 
personal family doctor relationships, recently 
imperilled, on secure and useful foundations. 
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“The general practitioner has often been 
called the backbone of the profession. He 
should, I suggest, in future be regarded as the 
finger of the profession, and, not being an 
osteopath, I assign to the finger far more valuable 
functions than those allotted to the vertebral 
column. Fingers are the most sensitive parts of 
our peripheral anatomy, the most highly trained 
instruments for detecting irregularities and 
abnormalities in the objects with which they 
come in contact, and it is to those fingers of 
the profession, the general practitioners, that 
we must look for the discovery of inperfections 
in our midst.... The saving of life has 
become the job of institutional team-work; the 
saving of health and the prevention of illness, 
in the long run, of far greater interest to the 
welfare of the community, must be initiated by 
the general practitioner in the home. But it is 
essential that, if this urgent task is to be per- 
formed efficiently, general practitioners should, 
as part-time officers, help to staff those medical 
services, preventive and curative, which have 
been diverted to the control of public health 
authorities. Otherwise overlapping of duties and 
waste of time and money are unavoidable, and, 
slill more to be regretted, the personal interest 
of the general practitioner in the welfare of his 
ock will be dissipated by the frequent experi- 
ence of losing touch with its members. It should 
be the obligation of the health centre in its 
capacity of co-ordinator of all services, public 
as well as private, to make sure that general 
practitioners are rightfully regarde and 
employed as priests of preventive medicine.” 


In conclusion, I must again congratulate 
Mr. Rabagliati on his excellent paper, reflect- 
ing as it does his broadminded and unbiased 
self, 

I must also thank you for a patient hearing— 
you will, I am sure, be relieved to hear that 
it is my intention to retire from veterinary 
politics in any case, as I find veterinary practice 
much more interesting—and not a little cleaner! 


Captain W. Tweep (County Veterinary Officer, 
Somerset) said that, knowing Mr. Rabagliati’s 
ability as an administrator, he was surprised he 
had not gone more deeply into the need for 
fulfilling the conditions of graded milk licences, 
because he (the speaker) feared that some of 
the conditions, in some places, were more or 
less overlooked, and he thought that if the condi- 
tions were to be of any value at all they must 
be looked upon as law and uniformly carried 
out. For example, in some counties the number- 
ing of cattle was absolutely neglected, while in 
others they made a very strong point of it, 

For their information, there was a machine on 
the market to-day which was found very useful 
in tattooing cattle. The farmers actually 
employed practitioners to number their cattle 
at a charge. In regard to the condition relating 
to the introduction of reactors into “ accredited ” 
herds, he thought it would only be a matter of 
a year or two before the profession was again 
pressing for that condition to be removed. It 
perhaps saved the face of the licensing authori- 
ties if a man had two “ accredited ” herds and he 
wanted to have one licensed as_ “tuberculin 
tested” and the other “accredited.” The 

roducer, however, could have number one herd 
icensed as “tuberculin tested” and move the 
animals which passed the test from number two 
herd to number one herd, so long as he sold the 
cows which reacted out of number one herd. He 
(the speaker) often feared that reactors when 
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sold found their way again to “ accredited ” 
herds. 

He was surprised that Mr. Rabagliati had 
made such a point as to who should be 
responsible for the inspection of premises. 

He made a strong case for the local sanitary 
official carrying out this work in collaboration 
with the County Veterinary Officer, in prefer- 
ence to the County Sanitary Inspector. In 
Somerset neither of these officials did anything 
about the premises. A standard of premises was 
agreed upon and the producers were advised of 
the requirements by the Dairying Superintendent, 
and she did the job exceedingly well. When 
the producer carried out these requirements, a 
licence was issued. This work could be done 
by any layman who was given a standard to 
work to and had the ability to talk to farmers 
and get the required standard of premises and 
methods carried out. He did not think that 
the profession should bother whether they 
supervised the premises or not so long as they 
were satisfied as to the requirements. If the 
medical officer wanted to be responsible, let 
him do it with some layman under his super- 
vision. If not, let the veterinary officer supervise 
a layman in this work. In regard to the veter- 
inary examinations, the members of the 
profession were responsible and should make 
these examinations thoroughly. The members 
of the profession had first of all to be veterinary 
surgeons and much work was waiting their 
attention and investigations. 

Dr. W. A. Letruem (Ministry of Health), said 
that he wished to refer principally to three 
points. One was the statement that the Ministry 
of Health had consistently refused to lay down 
any standard for buildings and equipment. It 
was not that the Ministry of Health had no 
standard or was not able to devise one. It had, 
in fact, a very definite standard, and veterinary 
surgeons could see what it was by visiting any 
certified farm or grade “A” tuberculin tested 
farm, 

Up to the present the control of these two 
types of premises had lain in the hands of the 
Ministry, and they had had two inspectors, Mr. 
Hole and Mr. Rushton, who covered the whole 
of England trying to establish a uniform standard. 
But when it came to laying down exact standards 
for premises and equipment for the enormous 
number of “ accredited ” producers the task was 
an impossible one. If England enjoyed or 
suffered under a central dictatorship, like so 
many European countries, it would be easy to 
draw up a list of hard and fast rules and see 
them enforced; but in a country like this, based 
entirely on local government, it was impossible 
for the central authority to ~ down detailed 
regulations which would or could be carried out 
in all counties. It must lie with local authorities 
to evolve some uniformity of standard in keep- 
ing with the traditions of their districts, to 
satisfy the general requirements of the Milk and 
Dairies Order and _ sufficient to ensure the 
— of clean milk. Unfortunately the 

iggest area of England at the moment was the 
county, and therefore they could not lay down 
any larger units of administration. 

ost veterinary’ practitioners, who must 
necessarily spend the greater part of their lives 
working in one district, would be amazed at 
the differences between the different parts of 
England. Any arbitrary standard laid down 
would be looked on in certain counties as ele- 
mentary and childish, and in others it would 
be looked on as_ absurdly stringent and 
impossible to enforce. The Act was new, and 
it was hoped that in a few years some system 

















would grow out of the present chaos, for the 
simple reason that unless premises were 
reasonably efficient milk could not be kept up to 
the required standard of purity without 
extraordinary difficulty. The only statement to 
which the Ministry had committed themselves 
was the need of steam. Many people held that 
even that was not necessary, but the Ministry 
knew well that time would show the farmer who 
disbelieved in steam that he could nol 
consistently produce clean milk without it. He 
might throughout the cold months, but he could 
not throughout the 52 weeks of the year. Nor 
could he do it if his buildings were nol 
reasonably efficient. 

The same remarks applied, continued the 
speaker, to administrative control. As Major 
Rabagliati and Mr. Steele Bodger had pointed out 
the differences in the systems of administration 
were great, but there again the staffs of counties 
were very different. Some counties had = no 
velerinary officer, and there were others which 
had a name on their list of officials but in prac- 
tice he did not function. 

Therefore it was impossible at the present 
stage of development to lay down what officials 
should administer the regulations. That must be 
worked out in the light of experience. 

The last point was the methylene blue test. 
It was a simple test and a cheap test, and if 
properly done, he was assured by those who 
knew that it was a very efficient test. But until 
now it had been almost impossible to obtain 
an absolutely chemically pure methylene blue. 
The methylene blue of commerce contained very 
considerable impurities and if the test was done 
with impure materials the results were 
contradictory. The Ministry had taken a good 
deal of trouble to ensure that a certain number 
of chemical manufacturers had placed on_ the 
market a pure supply of methylene blue. If the 
tests were done with pure materials and in 
accordance with the memorandum which was 
about to be issued it was, he was assured, a 
reliable test. Incidentally, it only worked with 
fresh milk. Some tests had been unsatisfactory 
because while it had been thought that fresh 
milk had been used, actually pasteurised, or 
partly pasteurised, milk had been tested. 

Many bacteriologists would not commit them- 
selves to the statement that B. coli was present. 
They said it was a “ coliform” organism, and 
there were those who maintained that coliform 
organisms could be found in all milk. It was for 
that reason that the Ministry did not place too 
much reliance on that test. It was a standby. 
It gave a fair indication, but they did not now 
attach anything like the same importance to the 
presence of coliform organisms in milk as was 
done four or five years ago. 

Mr. H. Burrow (Derby) said that a point which 


stood out in the examination of dairy cows: 


under the new Milk (Special Designations) 
Order, was that one came across a certain type 
of herd composed of old more or less worn out 
cattle in which one could find nothing definite 
to slaughter or root out, but where one felt 
the cattle were in such a stage of life that any- 
thing might happen between one examination 
and another. They had no power to use their 
discretion as to whether that owner should be 
granted an “accredited” licence or not. A 
suggestion he would put forward was that more 
discretion be left with the examining 
veterinary surgeon as to whether a herd was 
of high enough standard and general quality 
of youth and stamina to be licensed. He knew 
that would create the difficulty that they might 
have different standards put forward by 
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different examiners, but a litthe more discretion 
might be left with them. 

Another improvement would be to enumerate 
certain diseases on account of which an animal 
should be isolated from the herd. It should 
be laid down that only a cow or heifer which 
was functioning normally in all four quarters 
of the udder should remain in a Grade “A” 
herd. The only case that would’ not _ fit 
would be the heifer which calved down with 
only three quarters quite naturally as many did. 
Another difficulty with which he would 
like Mr. Rabagliati to deal was that of finding 
provision for the isolation of cattle. It was very 
little use examining a herd and certifying so 
many suffering from certain conditions unless 
one was going to do something about it after- 
wards, and check up whether the cows were 
properly isolated. One of the difficulties he ran 
up against was that of finding accommodation 
in which to isolate cows, 

The examination of grade “A” herds should 
not be made purely a matter of tuberculin test, 
and they must not forget those other conditions 
in their enthusiasm for slaughter. Of course, 
one knew the oniy way to stop a cow giving 
milk was to pul a builet into its head; still, they 
had to do something with cases of mastitis, 
comatose condition, septic condition, ete, 

He had understood the opener to say he paid 
no attention to cubic air space. He failed to 
see how a closed-in building could be properly 
and continually ventilated unless the cubic air 
space was at least of reasonable standard. He 
thought they should stick out for a standard of 
800 cubic feet air space per cow. 

When the “accredited” scheme came into 
force many counties missed calling for a 
reasonable standard of cow-shed. Licences were 
given right and left. The last day of the month 
came and licences were rushed through so that 
aman could get a 1d. a gallon. In other counties 
a higher standard, of course, was insisted upon. 
One sometimes felt like rather cynically saying 
that one could judge the standard of a county 
by the number of “ accredited ” licenses which it 
did not get, 

Dr. L. Jorpan (West Sussex) said the object 
of the “ accredited ” herd scheme, as far as he 
could gather, was to supply the general public 
with an alleged pure milk supply at the prices 
they paid to-day. Well, they were not getting 
it, owing to the bulking of “ accredited ” and 
non-accredited” milk at the distributing depots. 
They were not gettinge “ accredited ” milk at 
all. A tremendous lot had been done and the 
“ accredited ” milk scheme was long overdue, 
but it must not be allowed now to slacken off 
and, as it were, fizzle out. 

He was told that unless 60 per cent, of the 
herds of the country became “ accredited ” the 
consumers who would like to have “ accredited ” 
milk could not hope to get it, and were living 
in a fool’s paradise. 

He was of the opinion that the chaos in 
administration was not at all necessary and 
unlike Mr, Tweed, who did not think veterinary 
surgeons should have much to do with premises, 
he thought it was their job entirely. In West 
Sussex, where he thought the problem was dealt 
with in a particularly easy way, an application 
was received from a farmer who wished to have 
the “ accredited ” licence, and he (the speaker) 
immediately let the local sanitary inspector and 
his rural district know about the farmer and 
premises. They had to remember that they had 
to consult the rural district. sanitary officers. 
They were responsible for the registration of 
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premises and might not approve of regulations 
made by the veterinary surgeon. 

When they first started, rural districts carried 
out all the alterations themselves and it was 
remarkable in one county how so many sanitary 
inspectors had got such a variety of ideas of 
what was necessary for clean milk production. 
It really was most confusing, and they (the 
county) decided. that they ought to do the whole 
thing. They met the sanitary inspector who 
now knew more or less what they wanted, and 
there was no difficulty in laying down a general 
standard for the whale community. The farmer 
was instructed by the sanitary inspector what he 
had to do. After alterations, samples were sent 
to their own laboratory and the whole thing 
— particularly smoothly. There was no 
chaos, 

He would like to endorse that question of not 
being able to introduce a reactor to a_ herd. 
One man knew he had a cow which was a 
reactor and another asked him to sell it to 
him, and he had to say, “ You can’t have it, 
it is a reactor.’ But a man who wanted it 
could stand by another man who had an 
“ accredited ” herd and see the other man buy it 
when he himself could have done with it. 

There was a simple method of overcoming 
the marking difficulty. The Mark Recording 
Society of West Sussex, on application from a 
farmer visited his premises and tattooed all his 
cows at a rate of 6d. per head. 

Mr. F. H. MANtey (Stoke-on-Trent) observed 
that Mr. Burrows’s_ difficulty of securing 
accommodation for those animals temporarily 

ut out of the herd could be overcome by 
insisting that such accommodation be made 
available before the premises were passed. 

Although reactors to tuberculin could now be 
retained in the herd, there was still a situation 
that appeared to be difficult to overcome and a 
hardship to the fairly progressive producer. The 
man with two farms—who, of course, had the 
best opportunity of obtaining a tuberculin tested 
herd, provided he could transfer the reactors 
from herd one to herd two ras still unable to 
obtain an “ accredited ” licence for herd two. It 
would be an encouragement to this man if herd 
two could be “accredited,” at the same time 
»lacing a limit on the percentage of reactors to 
ve included. 

He considered that the Ministry’s recommend- 
ation that twelve samples a year should be taken 
was a good one, now that the laboratory test 
had been simplified. The difficulty seemed to 
be the collection of the samples. In many places 
the veterinary officer spent a large part of, his 
time collecting samples. This, he thought, was 
a mistake, and was the type of work that should 
be carried out by a sampling officer under the 
direct control of the veterinary officer. 

Under the new Milk (Special Designations) 
Order, after the samples were collected they 
had to be held at atmospheric temperature. This 
seemed to be rather a vague term in this variable 
climate of ours, and a _ definite temperature 
should be indicated. 

In Mr. Rabagliati’s concluding remarks he 
indicated that the scheme was only to be con- 
sidered a beginning, that they must walk before 
they ran. We seemed to have been walking a 
very long time, and not to have progressed very 
far. This system of a penny a gallon bribes 
for “attested ” and “accredited ” milk—that is, 
the voluntary system—would never solve the 
problem of bovine tuberculosis, which they knew 
was an eradicable and a preventable disease. 
Recent work had shown that there were areas in 
this country and Wales, where the percentage 
of reactors was sufficiently small to warrant 
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the immediate institution of an _ eradication 
scheme financed by the Government, 

There was one other point, viz., the question 
of milk supplies to institutes. He did not think 
that it was enough that we should simply 
encourage local authorities to use tuberculin 
tested milk. In the absence of an enforcing law, 
it should be a strong recommendation from the 
Ministry to all local authorities that the institutes 
under their control should receive tuberculin 
tested milk. They did know of the ridiculous 
position of infected milk being supplied to 
children’s orthopaedic hospitals. 

Dr. D. Jounston (Bedford) said a point which 
seemed to have escaped notice and upon which 
he would like some help, concerned the re-entry 
of rejected and isolated animals into’ an 
“ accredited ” herd. In veterinary examinations 
the trouble they mostly found was mastitis. He 
(the speaker) had rejected many animals for 
mastitis and the owner’s veterinary surgeon had 
examined the cow next morning and found 
nothing the matter with it. They did not like 
to have to pay for that. Under the Milk and 
Dairies Order any notice for rejecting an animal 
from the herd lasted only five days. It was 
obviously impossible for any member of a veter- 
inary staff to re-visit a mastitis case every five 
days. 

A point with regard to “ accredited ” milk was 
that so much attention was paid to cleanliness 
that safety of the milk passed into the back- 
ground. He thought all samples of “ accredited ” 
milk should be bacteriologically tested as a 
routine measure, 

Mr. A. DouGias (Ayr) observed that Mr, 
Rabagliati had said that he was satisfied that 
if the scheme was carried out it was going a 
long way in the direction of getting a safe milk 
supply. Frankly he did not believe it. He could 
not conceive the veterinary profession accepting 
a milk supply as safe when they could not 
guarantee it to be free from tuberculosis, and 
he did not think the amount of inspection that 
was provided for in “ accredited” herds would 
justify any of them in giving any such guarantee. 
The scheme, so far as he could understand, had 
its origin in the desire of the Milk Marketing 
Board to improve its milk supply and it was 
prepared to pay a bonus of a penny a gallon to 
registered producers who coud produce up to 
a certain standard. That standard, in his 
opinion, was one that the ordinary consumer 
had the right to expect at the ordinary market 
price, and if the local authorities had been 
doing their job there would have been no need 
for the Milk Marketing Board to have offered 
that penny. In that position he considered that 
the cost of administering the scheme should be 
largely borne by the producer who was going to 
get the benefit. He was only getting the benefit 
for what they ought to have expected him to do 
all along. 

Buildings, said the speaker, affected the sub- 
ject in two ways, and so far as the “ accredited ” 
scheme was concerned, they had been looked 
upon from the possibilities of producing clean 
milk in them, which was very right. 

Dr. Jordan in a recent paper had told them 
what he considered to be the cause of the 
position in the south-west of Scotland and had 
given their buildings credit for a considerable 
part of the advance they had made. You could 
produce clean milk in poor premises, badly 
constructed. It was a much more difficult job 
to keep the health of your herd right in such 
premises. The position in England was that in 
their milk for schools scheme they were giving 
a large percentage of children raw milk from 
non-tuberculin tested herds. In _ Scotland 
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practically every drop of milk being supplied 
under milk for schools schemes was from 
tuberculin tested cows (applause), and he did 
not think they should be satisfied in England 
until they could say the same thing. 

_Mr. W. P. BLount (East Sussex), who described 
his as a unique county, said they had at least 
four-fifths of the farms—so-called “ accredited ” 
—which should not be accredited. They did not 
conform to the regulations as laid down, and 
four-fifths of the milkings were wet. No control 
was ever exerted over these by the licensing 
authority, and at least half the buildings were 
not fit to be accredited. Dr. Lethem had said 
they could not lay down any definite conditions, 
but he would like to say they could and should 
lay down a minimum state. In East Sussex they 
had farm buildings with dairies without 
windows, or windows never made to be opened, 
and sheds which did not go anything near 400 
cubic feet per cow. 

With regard to rejected cows, was it not time, 
he asked, that the veterinary practitioner should 
be informed of the fact that such cows had 
existed in the herd, and get in touch? 

Mr. H. M. SALusspury (Sheffield) said there had 
been turmoil in the administration of the 
*“ accredited ” producers scheme and he_ thor- 
oughly agreed that it was due not to the producer, 
not to the consumer, but to those who adminis- 
tered the scheme. He must disagree with Dr. 
Lethem—they must lay down a minimum for the 
construction of cow-sheds and utensils and such 
things as were required. So long as there was 
dual control of any scheme that scheme would 
never be other than a contentious one. It was 
the conditions under which the cows lived and 
the utensils and methods of production which 
were the cause of the turmoil. Ask nine out of 
ten producers, Was there any turmoil, and the 
answer would be, “ Yes, I am dissatisfied, my 
neighbours are dissatisfied; we who produce the 
article are dissatisfied and unless you can tell 
us what we can do in order not to be dis- 
satisfied you will have no scheme.” 

The difficulties of examining cow-sheds and 
other things were that it was merely a sideline. 
Let them give it to the man with whom it was 
not a sideline, a veterinary officer of a county, 
who by virtue of training and experience knew 
the conditions under which animals should live, 
knew what was going to be right and wrong 
with methods of production. Until you over- 
‘ame the administrative difficulties you would 
get turmoil. Pass the thing on to the man whose 
job it was, who knew by virtue of all his train- 
ing what was essential, and then turmoil would 
gradually cease. He found fault with the 
Ministry that they did not do those things which 
he considered to be essential. 

Mr. L. E. Perkins (Cornwall) said that working 


in the south-west of England one immediately 


realised that conditions in the north and south 
were entirely different. He did not see that 
it was at all possible to lay down_a minimum 
standard of cow-shed construction. In the south- 
west their animals were out summer and winter. 
The shed was purely a milking shed. Could one 
expect that that shed should be of the same 
construction as one which had to house cattle 
six months in the year? The great thing about 
clean milk production as opposed to safe milk 
was the methods of milk production rather than 
the standard of the premises. _One_ could 
produce the most filthy. milk out of ideal sheds 
with bad methods, and on the other hand_ it 
was perfectly possible to produce clean milk 
out of very poor sheds provided that the 
workers had their heart and soul in their job, 
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The question of the production of clean milk 
should be in the hands of the dairy staff of the 
county. Surely it was not the duty of the 
veterinary profession to teach a man to milk dry 
handed, to wash out the buckets, to sterilise 
bottles and clean the cooler; it was surely the 
province of the dairy instructors of the county. 

The great thing so far as the veterinary officer 
was concerned was that the premises, though 
used simply as milking sheds, were premises 
which could be kept in a reasonable state of 
cleanliness, thus ensuring that the persons using 
them should have the least possible amount of 
work so that the question of a certain amount 
of slipshodness due to late rising, or other 
causes, was minimised. 

When one was using premises simply as milk- 
ing sheds the chief points to be insisted upon 
were that the floor should be one which could 
sasily be kept clean, that drainage should be 
adequate and that the dairy accommodation 
should be on practical and useful lines. The 
construction of the dairy was of even greater 
importance than the construction of the shed. 


THe REPLY 

Mr. D. S,. RABAGLIATI, in replying, thanked 
Mr. Steele Bodger for opening the discussion, 
but said that one or two points he raised went 
rather beyond the scope of the paper. He had 
mentioned Warwickshire where he said they 
could not take a sample from a cow they sus- 
pected of tuberculosis and = send it for 
examination without an order from the Medical 
Officer. It was difficult to believe that in any 
county there should be such a ridiculous system. 
Certainly in the West Riding if any veterinary 
surgeon came across a cow that was suspected 
of tuberculosis he could send a sample straight 
to the county laboratory where it was examined 
at once and no charge made, 

The question of adding reactor cows to a 
herd licensed for “ accredited ” milk was a very 
difficult one and he could quite see the position 
of the Ministry. Their view would be: What 
was the good of calling a herd “ an * accredited’ 
herd” if it was possible for it to contain 100 
per cent. of reactors. It was quite possible for 
aman with two “ flying” herds, for one of which 
he had obtained a “tuberculin tested” licence 
and the other an “ accredited ” licence, to have 
before long 100 per cent. of reactors put into the 
* accredited ” herd. On the other hand, it was 
perfectly true that a cow that had reacted could 
be taken from a tuberculin tested herd, sold in 
the open market and inchuded in an “ accredited ” 
herd. The only point was that the veterinary 
officer who examined the animal might spot it 
in the market or on the farm to which it might 
be sent. 

He considered Mr. Tweed wrong in saying that 
local sanitary inspectors should not be called in 
to examine buildings on licensed farms and that 
it was in the hands of dairying instructors. He 
did not say whether it should be in their hands 
or not but it was the law of the land. He 
admitted the “ accredited ” standard was not very 
high, but it was up to the local sanitary authority 
who passed the buildings; therefore when altera- 
lions were made in buildings for “ accredited ” 
herds you could not divorce the local sanitary 
inspector from the alterations. It had been 
pointed out that in certain counties the veter- 
inary officer met the local sanitary inspector 
of the district, but in Cumberland the veterinary 
officer laid down the standard which the county 
prescribed, and the local sanitary inspector told 
the farmer to do it and saw that it was carried 
out, 
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He could not help feeling there was a good 
deal in the Ministry’s attitude in saying it could 
not lay down a_= standard for Ceibdbaen. 
Presumably the Ministry was loth to lay down 
one to suit Cornwall, Yorkshire, Cumberland 
and Durham. They did say, however, that the 
minimum standard should be that of the Milk 
and Dairies Order. This had not been carried 
out by the authorities. In England we had 
local government ingrained into our system of 
administration, and you had great advantages 
and you also had disadvantages; and he supposed 
that the diversity of the arrangements was one 
of the prices we had to pay for general local 
government. Dr. Lethem had given them very 
interesting information about the methylene blue 
test and they were very grateful to him. It 
might have been true a few years ago that many 
of the counties were without veterinary officers 
at all, or had them only in name, but there were 
very few to-day without at least one whole-time 
veterinary officer. 

Mr. Burrows had brought up the’ most 
important point he (the speaker) had touched 
upon—what were you going to do in passing 
a herd for an “ accredited ” licence where there 
was no cow definitely under the Tuberculosis 
Order, none showing a sign of scheduled dis- 
ease, but you felt they were not at all of the 
class that ought to be in a graded herd? It 
was very, very difficull to get to know what 
to do and it would be better if the examining 
officer could have a litthe more discretion. He 
had also said that no cow with a faulty quarter 
should be allowed to be in an “ accredited” 
herd. That might be all right in theory but could 
not be carried out in practice. On the question 
what they could do with cows turned down 
temporarily, he agreed that isolation was very 
difficult and occasionally impossible, 

In the new “tuberculin tested” licence they 
had to find suitable premises for segregation, and 
it would be impossible to give a licence for a 
tuberculin tested herd unless there was a shed 
suitable for milking where cows under a 

robationary period of two months were placed. 

n the case of “accredited” herds there was 
nothing laid down, and one had to use a certain 
amount of discretion. One could not go back in 
five days, and had to leave it to the honesty of 
the farmer. In the West Riding if a cow was unfit 
to be in an “ accredited” herd for a temporary 
condition they told the owner to call his own 
veterinary surgeon and if he said it was fit, it 
might go back, One must remember that mastitis 
was sometimes very transient. 

He (the speaker) certainly thought air space 
very important but he did not think they should 
go to the length to-day in county districts of 
insisting on 800 cubic feet. Mr. Steele Bodger 
yut too little weight on air space, but he thought 
1¢ meant that if you had sufficient ventilation 
you could allow air space to be less. 

On the question of marking, which had been 
inadvertently omitted, they insisted in the West 
Riding on the branding of horns. He could not 
understand how some counties could’ allow 
‘attle to be unmarked. Branding of horns had 
been fairly satisfactory; the system of ear mark- 
ing with large numbers was very good if farmers 
‘arried it out. 

It would be very satisfactory if local 
authorities insisted on giving tuberculin tested 
milk to institutions, but if they got tuberculin 
tested milk for schools it could not be bought 
under the Milk Marketing Board Scheme for 
schools, 

Mr. Douglas, of Ayr, he said, was perfectly 
right. but he did not realise unfortunately that 
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TUBERCLE-FREE HERDS—PRESENT 
POSITION AND POLICY* 


D. S. RABAGLIATI, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER TO THE COUNTY 

COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 

The question of eradication of tuberculosis 
from our herds of cattle has for many years 
seemed a very important one to a small body of 
workers—veterinarians and others—who, alas, 
have too frequently preached to deaf ears. 
While little or no encouragement has been 
given by those responsible for the shaping of 
our agricultural policy to the few pioneers who 
have with the greatest of labour and skill built 
up tubercle-free herds, a_ section of public 
opinion has at last awakened to the fact that 
something should be done in this direction. This 
opinion has been stimulated by medical officers 
and veterinarians, who have pointed out that 
it is more than time that steps should be taken 
to clean up our milk supply. As the greatest 
danger to man from drinking milk is the possi- 
bility that it may be contaminated with living 
tubercle bacilli capable of transmitting the 
disease to human beings, it is to the public 
health aspect that we must look for assistance 
in producing tubercle-free herds. Experience 
shows that unless a herd is itself free from the 
disease, there can be no guarantee that the 
milk may not be infected from time to time 
whatever care is taken in its production. 

Before discussing the present position it is as 
well to look back for a moment on what has 
already been done, and see what assistance has 
been afforded by the Government or local 
authorities. Despite the enormous benefits that 
would accrue to stock owners from the financial 
aspect, apart from all public health considera- 
tions, were their cattle free from tuberculosis, 
the Ministry of Agriculture until last year has 
taken no steps towards this end. The present 
move has, IT think, been directed by pressure 
from public health authorities, and it is no 
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they were in England, and many years behind 
Ayrshire. The trouble in industrial England was 
that most of their herds were “ flying” herds, 
while in Scotland they were self-contained herds. 
The question of buildings had been pushed for- 
ward for years in Scotland. In England people 
were realising that better buildings were 
necessary. 

He thought Mr. Salusbury had hit the nail on 
the head very well when talking about the 
difficulties of dual control, 
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credit to the agricultural community as a whole 
that this should be so. 

As far as the reader of this paper is aware, 
the first official scheme for assisting farmers in 
England to free their herds from the disease 
Was a scheme promulgated by the City of 
Birmingham nearly 30 years ago. In order to 
encourage milk producers who sent their milk 
into the city, the Birmingham Corporation 
offered to test with tuberculin, free of any cost 
to the owner, the herd of any milk producer 
Whose milk was sold within the city boundaries, 
The veterinary staff of the corporation carry 
out the test no matter where the farm is 
situated, nor what the distance from the city. 
In return the producer guarantees to carry out 
certain conditions which are laid down in the 
scheme. A somewhat similar arrangement is 
also in operation in Liverpool, but it is more a 
local one and much less comprehensive, 

The next step—and the first in which the 


Government itself took any part—was_ the 
issuing of the Milk (Special Designations) 


Orders of 1923, one for England and Wales and 
another for Scotland. Under these Orders 
licences to produce and sell “ certified * and 
grade “ A” (tuberculin-tested) milk have been 
granted. The conditions for such licences, inter 
alia, require that all cattle on the premises must 
have passed a prescribed tuberculin test. In 
England and Wales these licences were issued 
by the Ministry of Health; in Scotland by the 
county councils and burgh councils. Although 
the Orders have been of considerable use in 
improving the milk supply, in England at all 
events, the conditions have not been sufficiently 
rigid to ensure that all herds so licensed are 
completely tubercle-free. Moreover, the number 
of producers who have taken advantage of the 
Order is lamentably small when compared with 
the total number of milk producers in the 
country. At the end of March this year only 
1.048 producers held such licences, 3862. % certi- 
fied” and 686 grade “ A” (tuberculin tested). 
During the previous 15 months, however, the 
number of licensees had increased considerably, 
for at the end of 1934 only 597 tubercle-free 
herds were licensed. This increase in reality 


‘an largely be attributed to the influence of the 


Milk Marketing Board, although it was never 
so intended. The explanation can be found in 
the fact that those licensed to produce tubercle- 
free milk do not come within the purview of 
the Board, and thus escape the levies to the 
Board which have well-nigh crippled many of 
the pioneers of the liquid milk industry. 

In Scotland the Order has, as a general rule, 
been administered more thoroughly, and a 
vastly greater number of self-contained herds 
are licensed than is the case in England, where 
too many of them are “ flying” herds. At the 
end of May last, 436 herds were licensed under 
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the Scottish regulations, which was 24 more 
than at the end of 1935, when the number was 
412. 

From time to time various bodies and indivi- 
duals have formulated schemes for the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis, some practical, but others 


too visionary to have much chance of ever 
becoming practical politics. Of the former 


group LT may mention a well-thought-out plan 
prepared for Scotland by the Scottish Branch 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
in 1929. ‘This was shortly followed by another 
on very similar lines adopted by the parent body 
for meeting the special need of England and 
Wales. These schemes were submitted to the 
appropriate Government Departments, and 
although they received sympathetic considera- 
tion the times were not then ripe for their 
adoption, and like many other useful measures 
they fell through. 

One cannot discuss the problem of tubercu-, 


losis eradication without referring to the 
pioneer work carried out by Dr. L. Jordan. 


Dr. Jordan,! working for the Medical Research 
Council and the Hannah Dairy Research Insti- 
tute, showed how, in an area in the south-west 
of Scotland, it was possible in a period of three 
years, 1929-19382, and without upsetting the 
farm routine, practically to eradicate tubercu- 
losis from 2S of the 30 herds included in the 
area. Twenty herds were quite free from the 
disease at the end of the period and eight 
almost so. The only two herds on which infec- 
tion was not lessened but rather increased were 
owned by two men to whose indifference the 
lack of progress was entirely due. Nevertheless, 
the experiment showed that eradication 
measures on reasonable lines were not only 
practicable, but also highly beneficial to the 
general health and well-being of the stock. The 
free testing ceased in December, 19382, and the 
owners of the herds were left to continue the 
scheme or not as they wished. After two-and-a- 
half years, in the early summer of 1935, Dr. 
Jordan’s successor, S. J. Edwards,” re-tested 
the whole of the herds in this area and reported 
as follows: “ At the conclusion of the scheme in 
1952 fears were expressed in various quarters 
that, with the cessation of free tuberculin test- 
ing, a large proportion of the herd-owners would 
take no further steps to combat infection, and 
that the promising results achieved would be 
shown to be of a transient nature, These fears 
have been shown to be without foundation. Not 
only have the free herds been maintained with- 
out infection, but further substantial progress 
has been achieved in all those herds where 
facilities for eradication were adequate. The 
only herds in which no improvement has been 
effected since the cessation of free testing are 
those in which either the owner failed to show 
any enthusiasm for eradication or the nature of 
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the premises makes eradication abnormally diffi- 
cult.” He also found that “as regards the 
influence of the eradication scheme on neigh- 
bouring herds, the results noted above show 
that the area has acted as a leaven from which 
eradication has spread on a remarkable scale.” 
The work I have quoted above must be regarded 
as a most important contribution to any general 
tuberculosis eradication campaign. 

In May, 1935, the Committee on Cattle 
Diseases of the Economic Advisory Council 
issued its long-expected report. The recommen- 
dations of the committee are numerous and of 


far-reaching influence, and although the Govern-- 


ment has not adopted them as a whole, there 
can be little doubt that these recommendations 
are greatly influencing their present policy. 
Amongst the suggestions mooted is a skeleton 
scheme for the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis. These proposals are summarised in the 
report, as follows? :— 

“(9) The scheme for the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis will require the active super- 
vision of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
should provide for :— 

(i) the institution of a list of tubercu- 
losis-free herds (accepted herds), tested 
with tuberculin from time to time under 
official supervision, and declared to be free 
from bovine tuberculosis ; 

“(ii) the provision of free advice and 
free tuberculin testing for owners of herds 
who agree to make bond fide efforts to free 
their herds from tuberculosis, or who have 
established free herds; 

“(iii) financial help, where necessary, by 
way of loans or the guarantee of loans, to 
approved owners for the purpose of under- 
taking expenditure required by the veter- 
inary inspector as necessary to eradication ; 

“(iv) the securing to owners of disease- 
free herds of a higher price for their milk 
than that obtained by other owners; 

“(v) the taking of administrative 
measures designed to secure that tubercu- 
losis-free cattle from accepted herds 
should be moved about the country and 
exposed for sale without running the risk 
of being brought in contact with other 
-attle ; 

“(vi) the adjustment of regulations 
governing the production of graded milks 
and the grades of milk officially approved, 
and the making of regulations relative to 
the compulsory pasteurisation of milk with 
a view to increasing the incentive to 
farmers to eradicate tuberculosis from their 
herds.” 

Shortly before the publication of this report 
the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Walter Elliot, 
announced in February, 1934, that the Treasury 
would make a grant of £750,000 for “ cleaning 
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up” the herds of the country, as it was put, 
available for a period of four years. 

Following this the Ministry of Agriculture in 
England and the Department of Agriculture for 
Seotland brought in their respective attested 
herd schemes. These commenced on February 
1st, 1935. In these schemes the Government 
has promised to test with tuberculin free the 
herd of anyone who has conformed to the 
requirements and who promises to adhere to 
them so long as he remains in the scheme, The 
conditions in England are roughly as follows: 
Applicants must be registered with the Milk 
Marketing Board and must submit a veterinary 
surgeon’s certificate stating that all animals of 
the herd have been tested twice at an interval 
of not less than six months and not more than 
one year, and that at not one of these tests did 
any animal react. This happy state of affairs 
in the case of a herd not tested previously is 
rarely achieved at two tests, and frequently 
several general tests must be carried out before 
the whole herd will pass twice successively. 
On the receipt of such an application the 
Ministry causes an examination to be made of 
the premises and methods of management, and 
if found suitable for the formation and main- 
tenance of a tubercle-free herd, a general test 
of all animals of the herd is carried out by one 
of the Ministry’s veterinary officers. The test is 
earried out not earlier than 60 days after the 
latter of the two preliminary tests. If the 
official test reveals no reactor a certificate of 
attestation is given which is valid for one year. 
This is renewed annually if so desired by the 
owner, provided always that all the animals in 
the herd pass another test also carried out by 
the officers of the Ministry. Subsequent tests 
are to be carried out annually by the Ministry 
staff and at no cost to the owner of the herd. 

The only pecuniary inducement other than 
the great benefits of freedom from disease of 
his stock is that the owner of an attested herd 
(if he sells milk) receives a bonus of 1d. per 
gallon extra. As such a producer is most likely 
also to be on the roll of accredited producers, 
he likewise receives the 1d. per gallon under 
that scheme, or 2d. extra in all. On the other 
hand, should even one reactor be found at the 
first official test the certificate is refused, and 
the owner must again call in his own veterinary 
surgeon if he wishes to make a further attempt 
for inclusion on the roll of attested herds. The 
veterinary practitioner must then re-test the 
herd until all animals therein have passed two 
consecutive tests within the prescribed period. 

In the case of a test for the renewal of the 
licence revealing a reactor the licence is sus- 
pended, the reactor or reactors immediately 
removed and disinfection carried out. After 
this a further official and free re-test is carried 
out after a period of 60 days, and if no reactor 
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is found the licence is renewed for a further 
period of six months. Should the re-test, how- 
ever, reveal yet another reactor a further or 
third re-test is done after another 60 days and 
the same procedure adopted as before. If in 
this case any reactors occur, the licence is 
definitely withdrawn and no further licence will 
be issued until the owner makes application at 
some later date and proves that he has carried 
out the instructions applicable to a new appli- 
cant. 

Very rigid regulations are prescribed for the 
management of an attested herd; every animal 
in the herd must be suitably marked for identi- 
fication purposes, a careful register is to be 
kept, and strict measures are to be enforced 
regarding the movement of animals and the 
admission of new additions to the herd. Very 
similar regulations are in force in Scotland, but 
I may here state that the test adopted in 
England is, strangely enough, a triple one, 
namely, the double intradermal, the caudal fold 
and the vulval test. In Scotland, where tuber- 
culosis eradication measures are far in advance 
of those in England, the double intradermal test 
alone is accepted. 

These attested herd schemes have been 
worked out on highly scientific principles, and 
every possible precaution taken to prevent the 
re-introduction of the disease into the herd, but 
in practice it has been seen that the country is 
not ready for such rigid measures. This is 
borne out by the fact that since the scheme was 
put into operation on February 1st, 1935, up to 
the end of March of this year, only 81 names 
appear on the list of ‘attested herds in England 
and Wales, comprising 3,284 cattle, and in 
Seotland 88 licences comprising 6,922 cattle. 
In Seotland, by the end of May, 111 herds had 
been registered, with a total of 9,405 cattle. 
It will thus be seen, therefore, that in Scotland 
not only are there more herds attested out of a 
much smaller total of herds in the country, but 
the average number of cattle per head is nearly 
double that of England. 

The schemes have been subjected to consider- 
able criticism, and there can be no doubt that 
they have not been as successful in attracting 
applicants as probably was hoped for by their 
promoters. The Ministries concerned are now 
busy reviewing the schemes, and as far as 
England is concerned one draft revised scheme 
has already been made public. The chief pro- 
posed amendments are that if at the first official 
test a reactor occurs, up to three further free 
re-tests will be carried out by the Ministry, and 
if the herd is then found to be free from 
reactors a licence will be granted, which is valid 
for six months instead of for a year. If at the 
third re-test there is still a reactor the licence 
will be refused. It is also suggested that finan- 
cial help should be given towards the cost of 
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testing by the owner’s own veterinary surgeon 
in the preliminary stages—that is, if the 
number of reactors is found not to exceed 10 per 
cent. of the total cattle tested. A contribution 
is also mentioned towards the replacement of 
reactor cows. These proposals were drafted in 
August, 19385, but so far have not been adopted 
by the Ministry. It is a well-known secret, 
however, that the Ministry is still considering 
further amendments to the scheme in order to 
make it more workable and better patronised. 

In June, 19386, the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order came into being. This Order 
‘ancels the Order of 1923, but so far it only 
applies to England and Wales. While the new 
Order is on lines similar to the previous one, 
there are many modifications and alterations 
which have been introduced. The most out- 
standing change is that the licensing authority 
for tubercle-free herds has been transferred 
from the Ministry of Health and placed on the 
county councils and the councils of county 
boroughs. This brings the new Order into line 
with the previous Order in Seotland. It is a 
well-known fact that in Scotland much greater 
attention is being paid to such herds as I have 
already hinted. It still remains to be seen if the 
transfer of powers will be conducive to an 
improvement in the administration and a 
tightening-up of conditions in England. 

The two classes of milk, namely, “ certified ” 
and grade “A” (tubereulin-tested), have been 
amalgamated and are now to be known as 
“tuberculin tested.” Incidentally the bacterio- 
logical standard of milk produced from such 
herds has been somewhat lowered. New appli- 
cants for licences must submit to the licensing 
authority a veterinary surgeon's certificate 
stating that every animal in the herd has 
successfully passed a prescribed tuberculin test 
within one month of the application, and that 
the reactors, if any, have been disposed of. 
Previously this certificate was only required 
within three months of the test. When a licence 
has been granted the following instructions 
must be followed, as laid down in the Third 
Schedule, Part 1, of the Order :— 

*“(1) Every animal of the herd shall be sub- 
mitted to a tuberculin test at an interval of not 
less than two and not more than six months 
after the last preceding test of such animal, 
and an animal born and bred in the herd shall 
be submitted to such a test before it attains the 
age of twelve months. The licensing authority 
may also at their own cost cause any animal 
of the herd to be submitted to a special tuber- 
culin test at an interval of not less than two 
months after the occasion aforesaid. No animal 
shall be added to the herd unless it has passed 
a tuberculin test within 14 days before it is so 
added or, in the case of an animal taken 
directly from an attested herd or a herd in 
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respect of which a licence authorising the use 
of the special designation ‘ tuberculin tested ’ 
is in operation, on the occasion of the last test 
in that herd. Where an animal other than an 
animal taken from any such herd as aforesaid 
is added it shall be segregated from the rest of 
the herd for a period of two months from the 
date of its addition and submitted to a further 
tuberculin test on the expiration of that period.” 

Permission to re-test the herd after an interval 
of two months is an excellent provision, and 
this will also allow those owners who are 
desirous of attaining a herd really free from 
the disease to do so much more easily and more 
quickly than would be possible when a_ six- 
monthly interval between tests was laid down. 
The necessity for the segregation of newly- 
imported cattle, other than those which come 
from clean herds, i.e., licensed under this Order 
or attested herds, and the insistence on a second 
test after two months before the new additions 
are allowed into the main herd, are both much- 
needed amendments to the old order of things. 
It is also now prohibited to inoculate’ or 
vaccinate any animal against tuberculosis or 
with Brucella abortus. 

While one welcomes the new conditions, it 
is unfortunate that there is no provision to 
insist that all animals comprising the herd 
must be tested af one and the same time in a 
general test, and so do away with the dangerous 
and objectionable system of so-called “ batch 
testing.” Nevertheless, local authorities can use 
every influence to insist on this. 

It is well known that it is impossible to 
guarantee herds free from tuberculosis unless 
they are, at least for all intents and purposes, 
self-contained, yet the formation of numerous 
herds which conform to the conditions of the 
Order would be a great public asset, and mark 
a great advance as compared with the present 
state of affairs, 

The Ministry of Health has put out a hint 
that at a later date it may be necessary to 
make registration under the attested herd 
scheme an essential condition for the grantiig 
of a licence to produce “tuberculin tested ” 
milk, 

In considering the present policy, there can 
be no doubt that great strides are now being 
made to increase the number of tubercle-free 
herds. The mere fact that the Ministry of 
Agriculture brought in the attested herd scheme 
only in February of last year, and has already 
brought out one draft for its amendment and 
is now considering yet another one, indicates 
which way “the wind is blowing,” and shows 
the great importance which is now placed on 
tuberculosis eradication, 

It is I think an open secret that it is being 
considered whether 2d. per gallon might not be 
given for milk from attested herds. If so, this, 


along with the penny due from the “ accredited ” 
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milk, would bring the total additional bonus 
up to 3d, per gallon, for it may be taken that 
any attested herd would be able to qualify 
for the accredited producers’ roll in addition. 
Such a premium for “ tubercle-free” milk 
should, one would imagine, be a very real 
inducement for milk producers to strive to 
attain the conditions necessary for inclusion in 
the attested herd scheme, 

As well as financial inducements for the milk 
farmer, we require also some further incentive 
for the breeder who rears calves but sells no 
liquid milk. Such farmers are, as a rule, to 
be found on the poorer hill lands and for the 
Inost part their herds are self-contained, and 
are just the type most suitable for attestation. 
To bring in numbers of these, however small 
they are, would be of the greatest possible 
benefit in providing a supply of sound tubercle- 
free heifers for replacement purposes. The 
Government would do well to consider the 
advisability of granting a bonus for every heifer 
sold, provided that she pass a suitable tuber- 
culin test before sale, rather than allowing 
valuable heifers to be slaughtered for the sake 
of drawing the premium now allowed under the 
present grading scheme for beef cattle. 

No satisfactory solution to the problem can 
ever be arrived at unless definite regulations 
are brought in regarding the rearing and hous- 
ing of calves. The ignorance and indifference 
shown by many, if not the majority of calf- 
rearing farmers, is appalling. It is to the 
calves that we must look for the tubercle-free 
cattle of the future, and just as this is the age 
for bringing up the youth of our land under 
the best possible conditions of social hygiene— 
for we know that without sound bodies they 
can never become good and useful citizens—so 
it is with our calves. Unless they are reared 
and fed under modern hygienic conditions we 
cannot expect to get the best out of them. The 
percentage of infected calves born from react- 
ing parents is almost negligible, and provided 
that such calves are fed on tubercle-free milk, 
reared under suitable conditions and kept away 
from infected cattle, there is every prospect 
of their growing up into perfectly sound animals 
which will never react to the tuberculin test. 
The percentage of infected cattle rises rapidly 
with age, and while this may be as low as 1 
or 2 per cent, for calves, the incidence rises 
‘apidly, and may reach as high as 80 to 90 per 
cent, amongst the old cattle in some of our 
milking herds. 

It is to the veterinary profession that we 
must look for the elimination of tuberculosis, 
and the fact that so many counties have of 
late appointed whole-time staffs, or at least one 
whole-time veterinary officer, foreshadows the 
steady and regular increase in herds free from 
the disease. These staffs must be assisted by 
approved veterinary practitioners, who ought 
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to be encouraged and entrusted to do the test- 
ing, subject to co-operation with the whole-time 
staffs, These latter must, however, be 
responsible for the efficiency of the work, and 
it must be their duty to advise generally on 
the lines to be adopted to meet local circum- 
stances. The present policy must be to 
encourage voluntary recruits into some of the 
various schemes, and later on, when these have 
progressed and a reasonable number of clean 
herds exists in any district, compulsory 
measures must be considered to bring in those 
whose indolence and lack of understanding 
make them a menace to their neighbours, 

It is surely not too optimistic a hope to 
suggest that we may live to see the day when 
the present standard for accredited milk is the 
very lowest allowed for any producer, at least 
of liquid milk, and that the more progressive 
producers, like those who to-day have become 
accredited, will have attained the ideal of milk- 
ing only cows free from tuberculosis. The 
suggestion put forward by the Cattle Diseases 
Committee, that there should be compulsory 
pasteurisation of all milk other than that 
produced from tubercle-free cows, may do much 
to stimulate those responsible to reach this 
much-desired goal. But until we can obtain 
an adequate supply of sound suitable tubercle- 
free heifers for replacement, we can never hope 
or expect to see the producer-retailer having 
only tubercle-free cattle. 

In conelusion I would remind you that the 
problem we are called upon to solve is a vast 
one. To give some idea of its complexity to 
those of you who may not have studied the 
question, I will call your attention to the fact 
that despite the great strides that have been 
made in the United States of America with its 
accredited herds and accredited areas plan, even 
there the disease has not been totally eradicated 
it Most States after more than ten years’ work. 
In that country the incidence of disease when 
measures were commenced was not much more 
than 3 per cent. of all cattle, and when we 
consider that in the United Kingdom infection 
is at least ten times as great, it almost makes 
one fight shy of entering the lists at all. In 
one American State when testing was com- 


menced in 1925 just under 3 per cent. of 


reactors occurred, and yet in 1935 approximately: 


0-1 per cent, of cattle still reacted to the test. 
In the United States of America, in the year 
ending June 30th, 1935, more than 25,000,000 
tuberculin tests were carried out, resulting in 
376,623 reactors, or 1°51 per cent. 

With the knowledge gained in America and 
elsewhere there can be no doubt that we, too, 
can eliminate the disease, but IT would = ask, 
are we, as a nation, prepared to go to the 
expense and labour that are necessary to make 
any real progress in tuberculosis eradication 
in this country, and, if so, can we persuade the 
eattle owners to give us their whole-hearted 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ATTESTED HERD SCHEMES AND 
THE MILK (SPECIAL 
DESIGNATIONS) ORDER 
OF 1936 


LTHOUGH as recently as May last we 

commented in this column on the new Milk 
(Special Designations) Order, we make no 
apology for returning to the subject again 
owing to its great importance to the veterinary 
profession, The growth of herds licensed under 
this Order is steadily and rapidly increasing, 
not only those licensed to produce “ accredited ” 
milk, but also tuberculin tested herds; indeed, 
never since the Order was originally instituted 
in 1923, have so many tuberculin tested herds 
been added in one year as has been the case 
during the first nine months of 1936. 

Bearing on this subject, we publish in this 
issue two papers recently given by Mr. D. 8S, 
Rabagliati, the one on tubercle-free herds and 
the other describing the Accredited Producers’ 
Scheme. Reference in an abstract is also made 
to a paper read at the Farmers’ Club by Mr. J. 
Mackintosh, of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying, on the most important 
problem of how old and often badly constructed 
cowsheds can be altered so as to conform. to 
recent requirements of the licensing authorities. 

Although the response to the Attested Herd 
Schemes has at first been disappointing, in that 
so few farmers have taken advantage of the 
facilities offered, yet the schemes, especially in 
support and assistance’ | think we had better 
leave these questions over vet awhile until some 
of the present schemes have had time to make 
themselves felt, and we are in a better position 
to advise how the question of general eradica- 
tion can be faced and the public. have become 
more convinced as to the necessity for action. 
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Scotland, have shown considerable growth this 
year and we are informed that at the end of 
August last, 266 attested herds were licensed, 
144 of which are in Scotland and 122 in England 
und Wales, To show their recent increase these 
numbers must be compared with only 88 licences 
in Scotland and 81 south of the Border at the 
end of March last, or an increase of 97 herds 
in five months. The regulations for these 
schemes are so strict that the fortunate holders 
of such licences can claim that they have herds 
really free from tuberculosis, which is not true 
of more than possibly half of the tuberculin 
tested herds licensed under the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order. Another advantage of 
these schemes, and one which we venture to 
think is not always fully realised, is that the 
dual or even multiple control so common in 
most of our dairy legislation is done away with 
and the whole administration, both as regards 
the hygienic condition of the premises and 
general management of the herd itself is vested 
in one authority, namely, the veterinary staff 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in England and 
Wales and of the Department of Agriculture 
for Scotland. It is to be hoped that the Attested 
Herd Schemes will be greatly extended, which 
we trust will be the case when the amendments 
now under consideration and much overdue 
are agreed upon. These amendments, it is 
confidently anticipated, will include more use 
being made of local members of the veterinary 
profession. To have a large number of attested 
herds of young breeding stock for the replenish- 
ment of the tuberculin tested herds would be a 
real step towards the goal of tuberculosis 
eradication, 

We now come to consider the tuberculin 
tested herds licensed under the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order which have taken the place 
of the “ certified” and grade “ A” (tuberculin 
tested) herds of the past. Here, too, the incredse 
has been remarkable, for at the end of 1934 
there were only 597 such licences in the whole 


of England and Wales, although the Order had 


then been in force for twelve years, whereas at 
the end of March this year the number of 
licensees totalled 1,048, and they have consider- 
ably increased since that date. There can be 
no doubt that the recent increase in these 
licences in England and Wales is due to the 
desire of the farmers to escape the levies which 
they are compelled to pay under the Milk 
Marketing Board, for up to the present the 
tuberculin tested licensees are outside the scope 
of the Board. Whether this will be the case for 
long is in doubt, for negotiations are on foot to 





include all registered producers of milk in the 
schemes, no matter what class of milk they 
supply. Important as it is to encourage by all 
reasonable means farmers desirous of producing 
tuberculin tested milk, it must not be made the 
excuse for licences being granted without due 
care in seeing that the conditions imposed by 
the Order are being conscientiously complied 
with. There has been evidence of producers 
trying to rush into the production of tuberculin 
tested milk without having weighed the 
difficulties of running a_ tubercle-free herd, 
merely in their haste to escape from the Board. 

While the Accredited Scheme has gone apace 
and producers of accredited milk now greatly 
exceed 15,000, the distribution of the licences is 
most irregular, some counties having a 
high percentage of their producers accredited, 
while in other districts, where the conditions 
may actually be better, licences only have been 
granted after the premises have been carefully 
considered and brought up to a high standard 
of efficiency. There can be no doubt that great 
harm has been done to the scheme by certain 
authorities granting licences far too readily, to 
the disadvantage of the farmers where the 
authorities are better organised and take more 
care in carrying out their obligations under the 
Order. 

One of the main reasons of the Ministry of 
Health amending the Designations Order was 
to simplify both the procedure and the nomen- 
clature so that the general public might be less 
mystified by the names given to the various 
grades of milk. While the nomenclature has 
been considerably modified the procedure re- 
mains still too complicated and the overlapping 
of the control is even increased, This great 
lack of uniformity was stressed in the paper 
by Mr. Mackintosh and also in the one on the 
Accredited Scheme and well borne out in the 
discussions which followed each paper. The 
Ministry of Health supervises the Order, the 
licences are granted by county councils and 
county borough councils, but the local sanitary 
authority (urban, rural or non-county borough) 
has also a “ finger in the pie.’ Not only is the 
control multiple, but there is no uniformity in 
the different districts as to which officer is 
deputed to pass the premises and methods of 
production. We are told that these duties are 
variously placed on the medical officer of health, 
the county or borough veterinary officer, the 
county sanitary inspector, the local sanitary 
inspector, the agricultural organiser and/or his 
staff, the dairy instructress, the medical officer 
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and the agricultural organiser (presumably in 
consultation), the lay milk inspector, the chief 
inspector of weights and measures, and so on. 
While Mr. Mackintosh recommends that the 
Agricultural Advisory Department should get 
into touch with the Public Health Departments, 
we feel that the most suitable official to carry 
out these duties is the veterinary officer. Both 
from his training and experience he is best 
fitted to judge what is fit for the housing of 
cattle, and, moreover, from the nature of his 
work he can the more readily visit the farms 
and advise the farmers what alterations should 
be carried out. What is more, he can do this 
work more economically than any other. This 
duplication is no doubt the price we pay for 
local administration, but discrepancies should 
not be allowed to go too far. We can well 
understand that it may be asked which of the 
old proverbs applies in this case: “ Too many 
cooks spoil the broth” or * Many hands make 
light work.” We leave it to our readers to 
decide. 

The Ministry of Health, in issuing the new 
Order, stated in an accompanying circular 
letter that they would endeavour to meet any 
local authority and arrange for consultation 
between the milk inspectors of the Ministry 
and the officers of the authority with regard to 
principles to be adopted in granting and review- 
ing licences. It is to be hoped that this provision 
will be acted on, for at the present time it does 
not appear to be within the scope of practical 
politics to place the whole administration under 
one central veterinary authority. 

There are many other points mentioned by 
the essayists where administration differs 
markedly, such as by whom tuberculin testing 
should be carried out, methods of milk sampling, 
and so on, but it is to be hoped that as time 
goes on these variations will become less and 
less and that all licensed herds will be worthy 
of the licence they hold. There can be only one 
goal to be aimed at, and that is the total 


elimination of tuberculosis from all milking. 


herds, and despite its difficulties we must not 
shirk our responsibilities but go steadily 
forward until what seems almost an impossi- 
bility to-day is the established fact of to-morrow. 





Experiments at the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying at Reading have now 
proved that the husk of the cocoa bean, hitherto 
regarded as a waste product of the cocoa and 
chocolate factories, is rich in vitamin D, and, 
properly used, provides a valuable cattle food. 
Daily Telegraph. 
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TRYPANOSOMIASIS RESEARCH 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In the course of an address recently delivered 
at a meeting of the Rhodesia Scientific Associa- 
tion, Mr. LI. KE. W. Bevan, M.R.c.v.s., who is at 
present investigating the tsetse-fly problem 
under the auspices of the Beit Trustees, re- 
garded the position in Southern Rhodesia «as 
hopeful and believed that if certain measures 
were taken trypanosomiasis in man and animals 
could be controlled. 

An equilibrium could become established 
between the fly, parasite and host, enabling 
them to live in harmony, but when the harmony 
was disturbed the trypanosome could assume a 
deadly virulence. The harmony could be dis- 
turbed by the introduction of unusual hosts to 
an endemic area, or by “ carriers ” of trypano- 
somes moving into other tsetse-infested areas. 
An example was seen in 1S98, when Stanley 
travelled across Africa with Congo natives, 
some of whom were probably “ carriers” of 
sleeping sickness. They mixed with Emin 
Pasha’s and other people, with the result that 
their parasites were transmitted to the local 
inhabitants and caused the death of 250,000 
natives, 

Three principal species of trypanosomes were 
encountered in Southern Rhodesia : these species 
behaved in different ways; some were = trans- 
mitted mechanically, others were not; some 
responded to one drug and some to another, 
The discovery of a trypanosome (7. rhodesiense) 
transinissible by Glossina morsitans, the common 
tsetse-fly of the country, was alarming, but during 
the past 27 vears there had only been seven 
Kuropean cases and 49 native cases in Southern 
Rhodesia. Recently a somewhat significant 
discovery was nade. Dr. Blair, of the Southern 
Rhodesian Medical Trypanosomiasis Survey, 
visited Gowe, a village’ on the Umniati River, 
and found a native with trypanosomes in his 
blood. This native was apparently * tolerant ” 
to his infection, but laboratory animals inocu- 
lated with his blood died. The infected area 
Was apparently very limited. Natives from 
surrounding areas who visited Gowe were not 
resistant. Gowe was an area designated by the 
Chief Entomologist, Southern Rhodesia, as a 
so-called “ survival area,” namely, one of the 
areas where the fly had = persisted after its 
disappearance from the rest of the country 
following the rinderpest epizoédtic in 1896. It 
was one of those rare places where natives 
could) be regularly bitten by flies from = their 
earliest days, just as game were bitten, but the 
parasite found in the native could not be the 
same parasite as was found in game, The 
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parasite of which the native was the “ carrier” 
appeared to be a trypanosome of man not 
conmnonly infective to animals, 

Mr. Bevan suggested that the human trypano- 
some of Southern Rhodesia was rare = and 
probably restricted to well-defined areas, and 
that its usual method of transmission was by 
Glossina morsitans from man to man and not 
from game to man, as was originally feared. 
This would imply that if human “ carriers ” 
were removed from endemic areas to districts 
where there was no tsetse, the strain would die 
out and Rhodesia would be free from the stigma 
of being the home of human trypanosomiasis. 

At present control measures were chiefly 
directed against the fly. Mr. Bevan, as a Beit 
Research worker, had sought to render animals 
resistant to trypanosomiasis, and in the course 
of experiments carried out to ascertain how 
“tolerance” or “premunity ” was brought 
about in natural circumstances he had found 
that, an infected mother did not give birth to 
infected young. Young rats could be infected 
by inoculation and some of them afterwards 
recovered from the disease; if reinoculated, 
they proved to be susceptible. If, however, 
during the currency of the first infection the 
young animals were reinfected they developed 
“a resistance or tolerance and remained appar- 
ently healthy but still carriers of trypanosomes. 
It would appear that the young could possess 
some innate powers of resistance which died 
out as they became older. 

The maintenance of tolerance was dependent 
upon the persistence of infection. In Nature 
that would occur in heavily infested tsetse-fly 
areas, and hence, it was suggested, the toler- 
ance of men and animals born in such areas. 
Possibly that was what happened in malaria in 
man. 

Discussing methods of treatment, Mr. Bevan 
pointed out that the trypanosome could not only 
develop a resistance to drugs but also to sera. 
In 1909, he had found that potassium antimonyl 
tartrate was a specific remedy for the logal 
trypanosomiasis in cattle. This drug had since 
been used in Rhodesia and in other parts of 
Africa with considerable success. <A later 
remedy that overcame some of the objections to 
tartar emetic was the German antimosan, but 
it was too expensive for general use. When the 
antimony treatment was first adopted in 
Southern Rhodesia it was applied to animals 
that were obviously sick, but later it was recom- 
mended for use as soon as animals manifested 
any of the characteristic symptoms of the 
disease. On certain farms, animals were treated 
monthly, and the practice was successful. 

Realising the value of the method, but also 
the difficulties associated with it, Mr. Bevan 
sought to improve it. It was thought that if 
artificially infected animals did not suffer more 
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severely than naturally infected ones, responded 
as satisfactorily to treatment, and thereafter 
exhibited as great a resistance to natural re- 
infection, the immediate risk would be prefer- 
able to the prolonged anxiety associated with 
the risk of natural infection. 

To this end, experiments were carried out 
with a view to establishing a suitable strain of 
Trypanosoma pecorum (congolense). It was 
found that successful treatment depended 
chiefly upon careful timing, based on the 
development of the parasite and its appearance 
in the blood stream. An immunity based on 
tolerance, although useful, was not the final 
solution. It might break down under adverse 
conditions, and tolerant animals were carriers 
and a potential source of trypanosomes to 
tsetse-fly. What was wanted was a firm or 
lasting sterile immunity, free from the presence 
of the parasite, such an immunity as many 
people had acquired as the result of vaccina- 
tion against smallpox. Unfortunately, a method 
of creating a firm, sterile immunity against 
protozoan diseases had not been discovered. If 
it could be accomplished and man could be 
rendered permanently resistant to malaria, 
cattle to red-water and gall-sickness, and man 
and animals to trypanosomiasis, the future of 
Central Africa would be assured. 

Great progress had been made in the treat- 
nent of sleeping sickness. If cases were taken 
early, there was every prospect of cure. 
Bayer 205 also exercised a protective effect of 
at least three months and that might last longer, 
One volunteer had resisted infection for 327 
days after he had received 1 gramme of Bayer 
205. The discovery of this drug, which con- 
tained no arsenic or antimony, had revolution- 
ised the treatment of sleeping sickness, 

Southern Rhodesia had spent £50,000 in tsetse 
control measures and was allocating £7,000 this 
year for the purpose. Unfortunately, that was 
wu recurrent expenditure, for if the measures 
were relaxed the fly might return. Much of the 
land in the fly country was said to be worthless 
from the agricultural point of view, and should 
be fenced or forgotten, but under modern 
methods of agriculture, even the most hungry 
soil could be made productive, and one could 
not say what minerals were contained in the 
areas, 

The Government had also instituted a medical 
survey of the tsetse areas and paid the working 
expenses of Mr. Bevan’s researches. As far as 
Southern Rhodesia was concerned the position 
was very hopeful, in Mr. Bevan’s view. If 
endemic foci of human trypanosomiasis were 
detected, carriers removed to fly-free areas, and 
the introduction of latent cases from without 
was prevented; and, further, if domestic stock 
were suitably treated and nourished, trypano- 
somiasis of man and animals, he thought, could 
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| Modernising of Cowsheds and the Administra- 
tion of Dairy Regulations. Mackintosn, JJ. 


(1936.) Vet. J. 92. 215-222.] 

In a paper read before a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club the writer deals with the subject 
in a general manner. Quotations are made 
from the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, to 


show the main requirements of that Order, The 
enforcement of these requirements, except for 
the sections dealing with the health and inspec- 
tion of the cattle, is the duty of the sanitary 
authority. Under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order, however, the county authority is 
responsible for the inspection of the premises 
and the sampling for the bacteriological tests. 

The writer deplores the fact that though 
farms may comply with the Milk and Dairies 
Order to the satisfaction of the sanitary 
authority they may fall short of the require- 
ments of the Milk (Special Designations) 
Order. The lack of uniformity on the part of 
county authorities in their administration of 
the Milk (Special Designations) Order is also 
criticised—the system of control varying from 
county to county. The inspection of the 
premises may be carried out by the staff of the 


health department, agricultural organiser, 
or the veterinary staff, or jointly. It is 


suggested that uniformity in administration 
could be best attained by closer co-operation 
between county agricultural advisory depart- 
ments and the respective health departments. 

[As, however, thé main reason for the 
construction of cowsheds is the maintenance of 
the cattle in health, which is obviously the 
duty of the veterinary staff, uniformity in the 
administration of the requirements of the Milk 
and Dairies Order, 1926, can best be obtained 
by collaboration between the various sanitary 
authorities and the county council’s veterinary 
staff, thus ensuring uniformity throughout the 
county area, 

With regard to the administration of the 
Milk (Special Designations) Order the evils of 
multiple control can be avoided if the require- 
ments of the Order are administered by the 
veterinary staff, whose statutory duty it is to 
visit the premises not less than once every 





be effectively controlled. Southern Rhodesia 
was surrounded by tsetse-infected areas, which 
were a potential danger to the Colony. Trypano- 
somiasis in man and animals constituted a 
serious obstacle to the prosperous development 
of the British Colonies and other territories in 
Central Africa. Without the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of research, the progress and development 
of the greater part of Central Africa would be 
as slow in the future as it had been in the past. 
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quarter for the examination of the cattle. The 
bacteriological examination of the milk samples 
can also be performed with considerable advan- 
tage in the veterinary laboratory. 


Besides the advantages of uniformity of 
administration and unity of control thus 
effected, there is also achieved considerable 
economy in the cost of administration of the 


several Orders, | 
J. S. S. 


|Modifying Effect of the Subcutaneous and 
Single Intradermal Tests upon each other 


when Carried Cut Simultaneously. Hankin, 

T. H. (1986.) Austral. Vet, J. VW. 227. 

2 tables. | 

Thirty-one cows which had reacted to the 
intradermal test for tuberculosis a year 
previously were examined. Fourteen of the 
animals were tested simultaneously by the 
intradermal and subcutaneous methods, the 
remainder being subjected only to the 
intradermal test. All the cows in the latter 


group reacted and each of these was found to 
be affected with tuberculosis on post-mortem 
exalination. Only a few of the animals in the 
former group, however, reacted to either test, 
although all of them were found to be infected 
when slaughtered. It is concluded that the 


subcutaneous and intradermal tests when 
applied simultaneously so modify each other 
that neither is reliable, 


KF, B. 
* * * 2 at 
[The Value of Complement Fixation Tests with 
Blood and Whey for the Detection of Bovine 
Tuberculosis. KARSTEN = (1935.) ~=Deuts. 
tierdrstl. Wschr. 48. 101, Scuuntrz, (, Jbid. 
43. 113.] 


Karsten compared the value of the comple- 


ment-fixation test on the blood of 1,486 
bovines with microscopic examination of 
bronchial exudate, verified in many instances 
by guinea-pig inoculatton. He found that a 
strongly positive serological reaction usually 
indicated the presence of active tuberculosis, 
whereas a negative reaction did not connote 


the absence of disease. Schultz applied the 
test to the whey of quarter milk samples taken 
from cows belonging to 131 herds, whose mixed 
milks contained tubercle bacilli. In agreement 
with Karsten, the author found that the 
serological test was useful in confirming clinical 
and bacteriological findings, but that it could 
not be relied upon as a single test owing to the 
fact that a high percentage of milks from 
normal udders showed a_ positive reaction, 
| The complement fixation test is being investi- 
gated in Germany with the object of 
determining its value as a supplementary test 
for the detection of so-called “ open” cases of 
tuberculosis. | 8. J. B. 
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|The Reeovery of Virulent Tuberele Bacilli 
from the 'Tissues of Swine Intended for Food. 

FELDMAN, W. H, (1936.) J. Inf. Dis, 59, 1, 

43. | 

Figures show that during the year 1933-34, 
out of 454 million pigs killed for human con- 
sumption under government supervision in the 
United States, 11 per cent. showed tuberculous 
lesions. In most instances the disease was 
characterised by small caseous abscesses in 
enlarged lymphatic glands, generalisation being 
rare, 

The experiments described in this paper were 
carried out with the object of finding out if the 
tissues contained tubercle bacilli after all gross 
lesions had been removed, and also to determine 
the type of bacillus present. The material 
examined was therefore obtained from carcases 
showing insufficient lesions to justify condemna- 
tion or sterilisation, 

One lymphatic gland was taken from each 
of 101 careases passed for food; in 13 instances 
the internal iliac gland, and in 88 the precrural 
gland, was taken, 

In 71 instances sections were examined 
histologically. In every case the glands were 
treated with sterile precautions and eight tubes 
of suitable media were inoculated from each 
gland, any growth obtained being inoculated 
into susceptible animals, 

In four instances growths of virulent avian 
tubercle bacilli were recovered from the cul- 
tures and from the animals inoculated. In 
two instances it was possible to confirm the 
results by histological examination of the gland. 

B. B.-J. 


* ok ok oo oo 


|Generalisation of Tuberculosis in Cattle. 

RAUTMANN, H. (1935.) Deuts. tierdrstl. Wschr. 

43. 8. 115-122. ] 

The author made a detailed study of the 
distribution of tuberculous lesions in the various 
organs of 267 infected cattle. In 268 (985 
per cent.) of these, lesions were found in the 
lung substance and in only 73 (27 per cent.) 
were they present in the intestinal tract or 
associated glands. From these findings it is 
concluded that the lung is the primary seat of 
infection of bovine tuberculosis and_ that 
inhalation is the commonest method of infec- 
tion, primary infection by way of the intestine 
being rarely encountered. In the cases where 
lesions are present in the mesenteric glands as 
well as in the lung substance it should not be 
concluded that the primary seat of infection is 
in the intestinal tract, but it is more probable 
that lesions in the intestine are secondary to 
those in the lung. 

In 53 cases the peritoneum was found to 
be infected and in view of the fact that in 21 
of these the intestine was found to be free, it 
is stated that disease in this site must also be 
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secondary to that in the lung. Tuberculous 
lesions in the uterus and udder were usually 
found to be present simultaneously and are 
again considered to be secondary, infection 
being transmitted to these sites by means of 
the lymph stream during the later stages of 
generalisation. Tubercle bacilli may be present 
temporarily in the blood stream but this is 
not a common route for their dissemination. 
Skeletal muscles are said to be practically 
immune though tubercle bacilli may sometimes 
be found in the capillaries during their trans- 
port to the lymphatic vessels. 
, S. J. E. 
* ok ae * * 

[I1.—The Treatment of Equine Trypanosoma 

congolense Infections with Surfen C (Bayer). 

BENNETT, S. C, J. J. Comp. Path, & Ther. 

49, 2, 151-159, 

II.—Trypanosoma congolense Infection in 
Cattle: Treatment by Antimosan and Surfen 
“C.” Evans, J. T. R. Ibid. 160-162.] 
I.—The experiments described in this article 

were undertaken to test the value of Surfen 
“CC” (Bayer) in T, congolense infection in 
equines and to develop, if possible, a single-dose 
method of treatment by means of this drug. 
Intramuscular injection proved the only safe 
route though troublesome swellings developed 
in certain of the cases. The doses employed 
varied from 100 cc. to 200 cc of a 2°5 per 
cent. solution for ponies of an average weight 
of 250 kg. The results obtained indicate that 
a single dose of the drug is capable of effecting 
a cure in nearly all cases of T. congolense 
infection in equines provided a_ sufficient 
quantity is administered. Individual response 
to dosage, however, varies greatly. Some 
animals only require the lower amount, while 
in others a much larger dose is necessary, 
I1.—This is a short account of some experi- 
ments in the use of Antimosan and Surfen “CC” 
in the treatment of T. congolense infection in 
laboratory bulls kept for serum production. The 
former drug was administered in doses of 40 ¢.e. 
to 60 ce. once weekly for five weeks. With 
Surfen “C” a single dose only was employed, 
namely 100 ¢e¢c, of a 2°5 per cent. solution. 
This was administered by the intramuscular 
route. The author concludes that a full course 
of Antimosan or a single dose of Surfen “CC” 
are both capable of effecting a complete cure, 
GC. BD. 


* * 


{Immunity Reactions in Relation to Antigenic 
Structure and Variation in Bacteria.” Tor.ry, 
Ww. W. C.] 

Within recent years there has been a 
significant change in our approach to immun- 


*Abstracts of communications made to. the 
Second International Congress for Microbiology, 
London, July 25th-August 1st, 1936, 
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ological problems. The earlier workers tended 
to think in terms of diseases, or of bacteria, or 
of their toxins; to-day we tend to think in 
terms of antigens, and antigenic structure. 
Moreover, we are beginning to know something 
of the chemical structure of these antigens, or 
antigenic components, and we can, in certain 
cases at least, assign to them particular situa- 
tions in the bacterial cell. So far as effective 
anti-bacterial immunity depends on = antigen- 
antibody reactions, it would seem that the 
antigenic components situated at the bacterial 
surface, or in the bacterial capsules when these 
are present, play a dominant réle; while we 
know that other antigens, such as some of 
those situated more deeply in the bacterial cell, 
or those contained in the flagella of flagellated 
species, are not concerned in the reactions that 
determine effective immunity. In addition to 
these cellular antigenic components, many 
bacteria produce filterable toxins that play a 
very important part in infection. It has recently 
been shown, also, that some, at least, of the 
complex non-protein antigens that characterise 
the surface of certain bacterial cells are them- 


selves highly toxic; and these should 
presumably be classed among the so-called 
endotoxins. We are tending, more and more, 


to analyse immunity to any given infective 
disease into a series of effects, some anti- 
bacterial and some antitoxic, each of which is 
conditioned by a_ specific antigen-antibody 
reaction. In our attempts to apply active or 
passive methods of immunisation in the preven- 
tion or cure of infective disease, we are largely 
concerned in ensuring.that our reagents contain 
the antigens or antibodies that are required. 
In selecting bacterial cultures, from this point 
of view, we must pay due regard to the varia- 
tions that they undergo in the laboratory, some 
of which are associated with the loss of the 
immunologically significant components. If, as 
is almost always the case, we desire to use 
killed bacterial suspensions, we must kill them 
by methods that do not deprive them of their 
immunising value. It will be an obvious advance 
when we can use antigens that have been 
isolated and purified by chemical methods; and 
it seems possible that this advance will not be 
long delayed. Most of these reagents will 
probably be proteins, or complex non-protein, 
but nitrogen-containing, substances of the kind 
recently isolated from various organisms of 
the coli-typhoid group. But several observa- 
tions that have been recorded within the last 
few years, and certain unpublished results that 
my colleagues and I have obtained, seem to 
show quite clearly that, in some cases at least, 
purified polysaccharide components are able 
to induce an active immunity, though they may 
fail to stimulate. the formation of detectable 
antibodies. There have, indeed, been sugges- 
tions that polysaccharides may sometimes 


) 





stimulate antibody production; but the study 
of the im vivo reactions of such non-protein 
bacterial antigens is as yet in its infancy, 

|The Significance of Normal Agglutinins.* 

LOVELL, R.] 

The view is expressed that the possession 
common antigenic factors by apparently 
bacteria has an important bearing 
upon the significance of normal agglutinins. 
Blood sera of normal animals may contain 
agglutinins for many species of bacteria. As 
judged by absorption tests, these agglutinins 
are specific and at any rate in the case of the 
Salmonella group they are — specific for 
particular antigenic Components. The presence 
of these agglutinins is not necessarily due to 
previous or latent infection with the homologous 
bacteria, but the stimulus for their development 
may be provided by other species of bacteria 
which possess a common antigen, maybe to a 
minor degree only. This view gains support 
from the following facts :— 

(a) Apparently healthy cattle, pigs, sheep 
and horses, possess agglutinins for Salmonella 
bacteria in their sera, and in the case of pigs 
and sheep it has not been found possible to 
isolate members of the Salmonella group from 
the tissues or faeces of slaughtered) animals 
possessing these agglutinins. 

(b) Normal horses examined in this country 
also possess agglutinins for Pf, mallei, yet there 
has been only one case of glanders in horses 
reported in Great Britain in the last ten years, 

Cattle, pigs and goats which do not normally 
suffer from glanders also possess agglutinins 
for Pf, mallet in their sera, 

(c) The possession of antigens common. to 
species unrelated in the systematic sense is 
already known, e.g., Strept. pneumonia type IT; 
Friedliinder’s bacillus type B and a variety of 
yeast; strains of Past, pseudo-tuberculosis and 
certain members of the Salmonella group; some 
strains of Bact. coli and certain Salmonella, 

(d) Two strains of Bact. coli isolated from 
the faeces of pigs, the sera of which possessed 
agglutinins for Salmonella bacteria, stimulated 
the production of agglutinins for Salmonella 
bacteria to low titres in rabbits when injected 
intravenously. 


of 
unrelated 








Further work on the sharing of antigens 
between bacteria otherwise unrelated may 
throw light on the significance of normal 
agglutinins. 

On December 9th at 26, Portland Place, 


London, W.1, at 8.15 p.m., Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys, Bt. M.p., F.R.c.P., will deliver a 
Chadwick Public Lecture on “ Modern Views on 
Infection and Disinfection.” Admission to the 
lecture will be free, 
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Report 


CEYLON 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY SURGEON FOR 
THE YEAR 19386 

The headquarters of the department have 
now been moved from Columbo to Peradiniya 
in order that the work of animal development 
ay be assisted by a closer liaison with the 
agricultural department. In this work, the 
department is responsible for activities cover- 
ing: animal breeding, dairying, ghee manufac- 
ture, and experimental work on grasses and 
poultry husbandry. The details given under 
these headings, and others incidental to them, 
demonstrate over how wide a field the veter- 
inary staffs are spreading their efforts. It is 
encouraging to note in what a variety of ways 
the department is serving those who have to 
obtain their livelihood from the land. The 
opening of a free dispensary for the treatment 
of animals belonging to the poor, has not 
received the response which was anticipated. 
As, however, the report covers only six months 
of effort, the effects of the work cannot yet be 
judged, 

As regards disease, no cases of rinderpest 
were reported and there seems to be some 
justification for a feeling of optimism in regard 
to this disease. Foot-and-mouth disease has 
appeared in six provinces and the campaign 
against tuberculosis is progressing. Some 
diseases of minor importance are dealt with 
but the general situation is good. 

Mr, Crawford, and the staff under his con- 
trol, are to be congratulated upon another year 
of varied and successful effort. 

J. S. 





HORSE ACCOMMODATION: HOTEL SIGNS 


With the object of encouraging hotels, to 
provide accommodation for horses the Institute 
of the Horse and Pony Club is issuing hotel 
signs—a decision which has been arrived at 
because of the increasing demand for informa- 
tion regarding routes for riding tours and places 
where horses may be put up. Many hotels and 
inns have converted their stables into garages 
and it is often difficult to find accommodation 
for horses. The proprietors of hotels applying 
for signs will undertake to provide good forage 
and stabling for a minimum of three horses, and 
their application will be recommended by a 
local representative of the institute. The names 
and addresses of the hotels to which signs have 
been issued will be published in a handbook 
which will be issued free of charge to members 
of the Institute of the Horse and Pony Club 
(66, Sloane Street, S.W.1.). It is hoped to start 
with about 400 hotels, 
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CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the Central 
Division, N.V.M.A., was held at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1., at 
6.30 p.m. on Thursday, October Sth, 1936. 

During the earlier part of the proceedings the 
retiring President (Captain J. F. Macdonald) 
occupied the Chair and there were also present 
Captain L. S. Balls, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. H. E. 
Bywater (Hon, Secretary), Captain H. S, A. 
Dunn, Messrs. J. W. H. Holmes, H. D. Jones, 
Herbert King, H. C. P. King, Major C. J. R. 
Lawrence, Captain W. J. Leyshon, Dr. J. 
McCunn, Messrs, J. W. MeIntosh, G. H. K. 
Peace, W, Perryman, W. A. Pool, Captain R. J. 
Stow and Professor J. G. Wright. Captain R. 
Simpson, of Carlisle (President, N.V.M.A.) and 
Messrs. ID. O’Brien and VP. M. Sutton were 
present as visitors, 

The minutes of the last Annual General 
Meeting, together with those of the May and 
June meetings of the Society, having received 
publication in the Veterinary Record, were taken 
as read and signed as correct, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr, Jones, seconded by Captain Stow. 

Correspondence. From Major Hamilton 
Kirk, Major-General Sir John Moore, Mr. J. W. 
Pritchard and Mr, ID, T. Reid, apologising for 
their inability to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Pritcuarp, of Brighton, in his letter, 
stated that the Sussex Veterinary Society of 
which he was proud to be the President, was 
holding its general meeting at 2.30 p.m. on the 
afternoon of the day following the “ Central” 
meeting, at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, and 
he would be delighted if the officers and any 
other members of Central Veterinary Society 
would attend the meeting of the Sussex Society. 

The Hon. SecrRETARY said that perhaps he 
should explain that the Sussex Veterinary 
Society was quite a new Society and had 
elected Mr. Pritchard as its first President; 
consequently, if any of those present could 
attend it would be a courteous gesture, 

The PRESIDENT: “ I think we ought to send 
a reply to Mr. Pritchard to thank him, on 
behalf of the Society, for his invitation; also 
to wish the Sussex Veterinary Society every 
success and to congratulate Mr, Pritchard on 
his election as its first President.” (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. Reip, of Dorking, had enclosed some 
correspondence, to which he desired that the 
attention of members should be drawn, that 
had passed between him and an insurance com- 
pany regarding the fees .payable for the 
examination of horses for insurance purposes. 

The Hon, SEcrETARY said that the appropriate 
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N.V.M.A. had this matter 
under consideration. At the last meeting of 
Council the Committee reported that it had 
been in touch with the insurance companies 
but had been unable to get any more favourable 
terms. As the “ National * could not get further 
forward, he was afraid that the Society could 
not take usefully any further action in connec- 
tion with it. 

On the proposition of Mr. McInrosu, seconded 
by Professor WriGcnt, it was agreed that Mr. 
Reid’s letter and the related enclosures be 
forwarded to the N.V.M.A. 

Nominations.—The following were nominated 
for election as Fellows of the Central Veter- 
inary Society: Messrs. C. S. Haselden, 10, 
Walsingham Road, Hove, Sussex; D. L. O’Brien, 
Ascot House, Rosendale Road, Epsom, Surrey ; 
©. Ottaway, and P. M. Sutton, Royal Veter- 
inary College, and S. B. Vine, Sessions House, 
Maidstone, Kent. 


Committee of the 


ANNUAL REPORT 
The report of the Council of the Society for 


the year ending September 30th, 1936, was 
now presented, as follows, by the Hon. 
Secretary. 


Three Council meetings were held during the 
session under review at which an _ average 
attendance of 13 was recorded. 

The Annual General Meeting, an Extraordinary 
General Meeting and seven General Meetings 
were held at which there was an average attend- 
ance of 33 Fellows, whilst an average of eight 
visitors signed the attendance book. The 
attendance of Fellows is constant with that of 
last year whilst the number of visitors shows 
an average increase of two as compared with the 
previous session. The sixty-second annual 
dinner proved an unprecedented success—some 
120 being present. 

Eight new Fellows were elected during the 
year—14 were elected last year—there was one 
resignation and two Fellows and one Honorary 
Fellow were lost owing to death. The total 
membership is, therefore, 277—a net increase 
of four. 

The following papers were read and discussed 
at the General Meetings:— 

“The Diseases of Cage and Aviary Birds, with 


some Reference to those of Furred and Feathered > 


Game,” by Mr. Henry Gray; “ Fistulous Withers 
and Poll-Evil,’ by Messrs. J. S. Steward and 
H. M. Duff; “ Low Temperature Blood Meals as 
a Source of Essential Amino-Acids,” by Professor 
W. C. Miller; “ Nephritis in the Dog,” by Mr. 
N. S. King; “The Incidence of Cancer in 
Domestic Animals,” by Mr. F. Chambers; 


“Tuberculosis in the Dog,” by Messrs. A. R. 
Smythe, Orr and Stableforth and Miss Oyler. 
A visit was also arranged to the Wellcome 
Museum where the Fellows were met by the 
director, Dr. Daukes, who conducted the party 
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around the museum. The Council records its 
appreciation of the kindness of Dr. Daukes in 
making the museum available to the Society as 
a place of meeting and for his kindness in 
introducing the museum to our members, and 
also. to those of our members who have 
contributed to the proceedings of the meetings 
during the past year by presenting papers, taking 
part in the discussions or by introducing post- 
mortem specimens and subjects of interest for 
discussion at the meetings. 

On the proposition of Captain Stow, seconded 
by Mr. JONEs, the report was received and 
adopted. 

Statement of Accounts—Dr. J. MCCUNN (Hon. 
Treasurer), in presenting this statement, said 
that the Fellows had been placed in possession 
of a copy not only of that statement, but of 
the previous year’s accounts. They would notice 
that both the income and the expenditure were 
a little higher this year, largely because the 
Society had given more money away. If there 
Was any question they would like to ask, he 
would try to answer it, but he desired to add, 
that he, as Treasurer, did not want them to 
vote any more money away this year, because 
they had another £25 to pay to the library fund 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

Mr. C. P. Kinc, observing that the statement 
of accounts had been gone through by the 
Council, proposed that it be passed as correct. 

Captain W. K. Townson seconded, and the 
proposition was carried. 


WELCOME TO THE “ NATIONAL”’ PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT OF THE Society: ‘ Before we 
pass to the next item on the agenda, I should 
like you to extend a very hearty welcome to 
a distinguished visitor who is with us to-night, 
Captain R. Simpson, of Carlisle, President of 
the N.V.M.A. (Applause.) He is a very long 
way from home, and we greatly appreciate the 
fact that, despite the limited time at his 
disposal, Captain Simpson has made a point of 
attending our Annual General Meeting. I can 
assure him that we are very glad to see him. 
(Applause. ) 

Captain R. Simpson: “ May I just, in a word, 
thank you very much indeed for the kindly 
welcome you have extended to me: I appreciate 
highly your kindness in allowing-me to come 
and visit you. I felt it my duty, when I was 
in London, to come along and pay a courtesy 
visit to one of the oldest and most influential 
divisions of the ‘ National.’” (Applause.) 


Election of Officers 
President.—The retiring PRESIDENT (Captain 
Macdonald) said that at the Council meeting 
which was held prior to the Annual General 
Meeting he nominated Professor J. G. Wright 
as their President for the year 1936-37, and 
this met with the unanimous approval of the 
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(‘ouncil, as he was sure it would of that 
meeting. (Loud applause.) It was necessary, 
however, for this to be formally moved, 
seconded and approved by the Annual General 
Meeting; he moved formally, therefore, that 
Professor J. G. Wright be elected as President 
of the Central Veterinary Society for the 
coming year. 

Mr, PERRYMAN seconded to motion, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

The retiring PRESIDENT, proceeding, said that 
he hardly need make any address of welcome 
to Professor Wright, who was known to all 
of them very well. There was no one, he was 
sure, who could fill the Chair with greater 
capability and dignity than would Professor 
Wright. He had no doubt, moreover, that the 
Fellows of the Society would render to their 
new President the same help that they had 
given to him during his Presidency, and he 
hoped that Professor Wright’s year of office 
would be a very happy and a very successful 
one, 

[The retiring President now inducted Professor 
Wright into office, investing him with the 
Presidential medallion and ribbon.} 

Professor J. G. WricuT, returning thanks for 
his election, said that he was deeply sensitive 
of the honour the Fellows did him in electing 
him their President for the forthcoming year. 
He would only add that he would endeavour, to 
the best of his ability, to emulate his 
predecessors by occupying the post with the 
dignity which should belong to it. He thanked 
them very much. 

Continuing, the newly-elected PRESIDENT 
observed that his first duty was to notify the 
meeting that the Council, at the meeting held 
prior to that gathering, decided unanimously 
to award the “ Victory’ Medal for the forth- 
coming year to Major Thomas Dalling, M.R.C.v.s., 
of Beckenham, (Loud applause.) Presentation 
of this award would be made on a future 
occasion. 

Vice-Presidents. — ‘The _ retiring President, 
Major T, Dalling, Mr. J. W. H. Holmes and 
Mr, Nevill S. King. 

Council——Captain L. 8S. Balls, Captain 
H. S. A. Dunn, Mr. C. Formston, Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Mr. H. C. P. King, Major Hamilton 
Kirk, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr, W. Perryman, 
Captain R. J. Stow, Captain W. K. Townson, 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge and Dr. W. R. 
Wooldridge. 

The above election took place by ballot, 
and, following the announcement of the result, 
Dr. J. McCunn drew attention to the exclusion 
from the Council, on this and _ previous 
occasions, of several senior members who had 
rendered exceedingly useful service to that 
body over a long number of years. This matter 
had been exercising his mind for a long period 
and he therefore desired to take the opportunity 
presented by that ballot and its result to draw 
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their attention to the suggestion he had made 
last year that Fellows who had well and truly 
served the Society on the Council for a number 
of years and had become what he might term 
* Elder Statesmen ” should not have to be made 
subject to re-election, 

The PRESIDENT stated that inasmuch as any 
such change as was suggested would involve 
alteration of the rules of the Society, written 
notice of motion, signed by ten or more 
Fellows, must be given of intention to move 
at the next Annual General Meeting. Such a 
motion could well be taken after ‘“* Correspond- 
ence,” 1.e., prior to the election of Council. 

Dr. McCunn: Then, sir, I formally give 
notice—for which notice I will secure the 
requisite signatures—that at the Annual Genera] 
Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society for 
1937 I intend to propose: “ That Fellows who 
have served the Council of the Society and who 
in the opinion of the Fellows are worthy there- 
of, should be elected as permanent members of 
Council and not subjected to election.” 

Mr, HoLMEs gave notice that it was his inten- 
tion, at the same meeting, to move that the 
rule that the rules of the Society could not be 
changed except at the Annual General Meeting 
be amended, so that, if the Fellows so desired, 
a rule could be altered subject to notice—say, 
of two months—being given, 

Hon, Treasurer.—In proposing the re-election 
of Professor James McCunn, the PRESIDENT 
said that he had, in his capacity as Auditor, 
come into intimate contact with Dr. McCunn’s 
work as Hon. Treasurer. He could assure them 
that there was no more active or capable Hon. 
Treasurer: Dr. McCunn got in money where it 
was at all possible to do so—yet remaining one 
of the most popular men in the Society— 
(laughter)—and, at the same time, he was 
exceedingly careful how they spent their money. 
He had much pleasure, therefore, in proposing 
from the Chair the re-election of Dr. McCunn. 
(Applause. ) 

Hon. Secretary.—If there was anybody who 
was more active than their Hon, Treasurer as 
the Treasurer, proceeded the President, it was 
their Hon. Secretary as Hon. Secretary. 
(Laughter.) With their permission, therefore, 
he would again, from the Chair, propose that 
Mr. Bywater be re-elected Hon. Secretary. 
(Applause. ) 

Trustees —Mr. E, L, Stroud, Captain S. 
Villar and Mr. J. Willett (re-elected). 

Hon. Auditors—Mr, C. Formston (Auditor 
member of Council) ; Mr. H. D. Jones (Auditor 
non-member of Council). 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


A Notable Centenary—The PRESIDENT said 
that the Fellows would probably be aware that 
this was the centenary year of the Royal Veter- 
inary College Medical Association, and it 
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was thought by the Council of the Central 
Veterinary Society that it would be both oppor- 
tune and desirable to combine the annual 
dinner of the Society with the function to be 
held in celebration of its Centenary by 
the Royal Veterinary College M.A. The 
particular appropriateness of this suggestion 
arose from the fact that the Central Veterinary 
Society originally sprang from the R.V.C.M.A. 
Accordingly, the following arrangements had 
been made. The students proposed to hold 
their celebrations at the College on the day 
(Thursday, November 5th) of the Society’s 
dinner. He understood that those celebrations 
would take the form of addresses, lectures and 
demonstrations by eminent members of the 
profession outside the College, and would occupy 
the morning and the afternoon. The “ Central,” 
as in recent years, would hold its annual dinner 
at the May Fair Hotel, and it had been arranged 
that the students might attend, either the whole 
function or, which would ease the strain on 
their pockets considerably, the dance (with 
buffet) following the dinner. With the latter end 
in view, the hour for terminating the function 
had been extended to 2 a.m. Mr, Holmes, the 
President of the R.V.C.M.A., had informed 
him that an attendance of 100 students at the 
dance was likely. 

Also under the heading ‘‘ Any other business,” 
a discussion, initiated by Captain Batts, took 
place concerning the seating accommodation at 
Conway Hall, where the General Meetings of 
the Society are held. It was eventually agreed 
that Captain Balls and the Hon. Secretary 
primarily approach the authorities at the 
Conway Hall with a-view to the provision of 
more comfortable seating and that, should the 
result be unsatisfactory, those members should 
make enquiries concerning other accommoda- 
tion with particular regard, however, to cost. 

Mr. Cyrit Kinc drew attention to the 
increasingly late hour to which meetings of the 
Society were prolonged, despite the fact that 
speakers had been confined to five minutes and 
nine o’clock fixed as the time of concluding the 
meetings. After discussion the PRESIDENT, 
observing that it was the evident wish of the 
Fellows that the closing hour of nine o'clock 
should be adhered to, promised to apply him- 
self seriously to the “ horrible task” imposed 
upon him of imposing a time limit on the 
contributors and their discussions. 

Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President.— 
Mr. J. W. McIntrosu now rose to say that he 
Was sure they would not like that meeting to 
close without according to their Past President, 
Captain Macdonald, their very best thanks for 
his conduct in the Chair during the past year. 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that Captain Macdonald 
had been rather reluctant to undertake the 
duties, but his presence in the Chair had proved 
that he had made a very excellent President. 
(Loud applause.) 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Conference at the Mansion House 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE'S SUPPORT 
OF NATIONAL CAMPATGN 


The past has witnessed many occasions upon 
which the importance of efficient veterinary 
education to the health of livestock and conse- 
quently to the prosperity of agriculture and to 
the health of the community, has been stressed. 
The meeting held. through the good offices of 
the Lord Mayor of London, at the Mansion 
House on Monday afternoon last, represents a 
fresh attempt to bring before the public, with 
a view to its removal, the anomalous position 
in which the veterinary teaching schools of the 
British Isles have hitherto been placed, in 
being charged with the duty of meeting the 
veterinary needs of agriculture in circunm- 
stances of impoverishment. 

At this conference the profession was 
represented by delegates from the Royal 
College, the N.V.M.A., the teaching centres, and 
many members in private practice; agriculture 
in the person of the Minister of State and 
influential members of the National Farmers’ 
Union, local administration by the Chief 
Citizen of London and the Mayors of metro- 
politan boroughs, and commerce by representa- 
tives of the City companies, 

The Duke of Gloucester, who is President of 
the Royal Veterinary College, was prevented 
by his military duties from being present, but 
sent his best wishes for the success of the 
undertaking. 

The Lorp Mayor (Sir Perey Vincent), open- 
ing the proceedings, said that he was delighted 
to preside that afternoon and to know that 
that influential meeting was taking place at 
the Mansion House. As they all knew, he 
was deeply interested in everything that had 
to do with the countryside and the agricultural 
interests of Great ‘Britain. He greatly 
appreciated the opportunity of himself taking 
a hand in furthering the objects of the 
meeting that day. (Hear, hear.) 


LS AS 





Captain J. F. MacponaLtp observed that he 
could only thank them very much for that 
expression of their appreciation. He thought 
they had been very lenient towards him, and 
if they were as kind to the new President as 
they had been to him he knew that Professor 
Wright would have a very pleasant year. He 
desired, in conclusion, to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to Professor Wright for his conduct 
in the Chair during the latter part of the 
meeting. (Applause.) 

H. E, Bywater, Hon, Secretary. 
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He deeply regretted that the Duke of 
Gloucester, President of the Royal Veterinary 
College, was unable to be present, on account of 
military duties. His Royal Highness, however, 
had sent him a letter thanking him for the 
interest he had taken in the matter and express- 
ing the hope that that meeting would be of 
enormous value and help. (Applause. ) 

He (the Lord Mayor) was delighted to 
welcome the Minister of Agriculture that after- 
noon and the many distinguished guests and 
representatives of scientific and commercial 
bodies and of the great companies of the City 
of London. What induced him to invite them to 
that conference at the Mansion House on 
veterinary education as a whole and on the 
future of veterinary education at the Royal 
Veterinary College in particular, was the fact 
that it had been borne in upon him how 
dependent the population of this country were 
on the prosperity of agriculture: in time of war 
it might mean the difference between life and 
death. (Hear, hear.) All of them in that room 
knew that the produce of their own flocks and 
herds was far and away the most important 
part of our home production of food and that, 
of course, included the poultry industry; but 
amongst our herds and flocks diseases of 
several kinds were running riot. The loss from 
wastage was enormous, and to that they must 
add the loss from the production of unhealthy 
stock. These losses were uneconomic from the 
national point of view. One thing, and one 
thing only, could help to solve that difficult 
problem—a highly efficient veterinary service— 
(applause)—and to be efficient that service 
must be composed of men of the right type, 
well educated and trained for that highly 
technical contribution. 

The Lord Mayor concluded by calling atten- 
tion to the literature, issued by the Board of 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College, 
detailing the finances of that institution and 
the scheme of re-building, staffing and equip- 
ment, now in progress, and paying tribute to 
the services rendered in that connection by the 
retiring Principal, Sir Frederick Hobday. 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (The Rt. Hon. 
Walter Elliot, Mc, mM.P.), who was most 
enthusiastically received, said that he thought 
they were all in agreement as to the debt they 
owed to the Lord Mayor and to those who had 
summoned them to that meeting in that historic 
chamber. (Hear, hear.) There was nothing 
reminiscent of the splendour of that building 
about the old Royal Veterinary College— 
(laughter)—but they hoped to remove from that 
College the standing reproach it was before the 
new building began to take shape and when it 
was * condemned under’ the reconstruction 
scheme. The progress of that scheme had now 
reached a critical point. The actual rebuilding 





of the main college buildings had been nearly 
completed. The Government, he was glad to 
say, had put up a sum of £150,000 towards the 
cost of rebuilding, contingent on the Governors 
themselves raising £100,000; that sum had been 
raised and the Government contribution earned. 
They only wanted to add £25,000 of their own 
and the main college buildings could be opened 
in the spring of 1937 and the equipment would 
be ready in the following October. 

They were indebted to Sir Charles Martin 
and his committee for their report in 1928. 
That committee recognised what was necessary 
and outlined a scheme of organisation and 
equipment, with a full charge on the College 
funds of £20,000 per annum. He was afraid 
it might well be that that estimate was a 
considerable under-estimate. 

The Government was helping: the Exchequer 
grant was more than double what it was ten 
years ago: the Ministry had increased their 
grant of £3,300 to £5,000 in 1932 and it had 
grown steadily until, in 1936, it amounted to 
£7,250. It would be seen, however, that what- 
ever the Treasury provided, there must remain 
a gap between the grant from the Treasury and 
the income of the College. The College needed 
assistance from outside sources—from substan- 
tial endowments or some kindred source. 

In point of fact, proceeded the Minister, it 
was highly desirable that the College should be 
in command of resources derived elsewhere than 
from Whitehall, in order that it might have that 
financial independence without which scientific 
and educational work could never prosper. 
(Applause. ) 

It had been truly said by the Lord Mayor 
that the production of food was a vital neces- 
sity for our people; so far as these resources 
were wasted by disease, the value of that food 
diminished and the consumer had to pay more 
and the farmer received less. He thought that 
the cost of the veterinary services was a very 
small insurance premium against an outbreak 
of widespread disease. A great deal of the fact 
that this was a valued country for stock was 
due to the work of the men who had been 
trained at the Royal Veterinary College and 
similar institutions in this country, but if they 
were to ensure a continuance of that, they must 
press for men who were trained in accordance 
with the needs of the times. 

The great epidemics of the past caused wide- 
spread loss and still more widespread interrup- 
tion to agricultural work throughout the 
country. The first organised measure against 
animal disease in this country was taken in 
1848, in combating sheep-pox. That disease was 
eradicated in 1850 and had not since reappeared 
in Great Britain. In 1873 bovine  pleuro- 
pneumonia was at its peak, when 72 counties 
were declared infected. In 1890 local authority 
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powers were transferred to the Government 
und in ten years that disease was eradicated. 
That was a great achievement and there were 
not many countries in the world that could 
show that they could bring about results such 
as that. Against foot-and-mouth disease, again, 
our first line of defence was and could only be 
the skill of the veterinary surgeon, who could 
put his finger on a suspected case and nip such 
outbreaks in the bud. In the year 1923-24 there 
were 3,369 outbreaks in 52 counties, but by 
careful organisation and the utilisation of 
veterinary services the disease was localised 
and reduced to practicable limits. In the year 
of which he had spoken the net cost of dealing 
with the outbreaks was £3,600,000. The average 
annual cost over the past five years was nearly 
£100,000, whereas that for the current year, to 
date, was only £4,000. That showed what cash 
dividends could be paid by an efficient veter- 
inary service. (Applause.) Swift action, 
vigorously applied, could minimise the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 

To take diseases of the _ horse, 
lymphangitis was introduced in 1905 and 
eradicated in the following year; glanders 
reached its peak in 1906, with 1,066 outbreaks, 
and was finally eradicated in 1928; outbreaks 
of mange numbered 5,000 in the year after the 
War—last year, for the first time, the number 
fell below 100. To come to rabies, as many as 
1,971 cases occurred during the ’90s, but this 
fell disease of dogs was wiped out in 1902 by 
muzzling and quarantine regulation. In 1918 
the disease was reintroduced at Plymouth, 
probably by the illegal importation of a dog. 
The result was an extensive spread of the 
disease, which was not eradicated again until 
four years later. During that period 319 cases 
of rabies occurred and 358 persons were bitten 
by affected or suspected dogs. He had had to 
make himself very unpopular by refusing to 
shorten the period of quarantine. (Hear, hear.) 
That was not officialism, or “‘ red tape’; it was 
not bureaucracy: the protective value of those 
quarantine regulations was shown by the fact 
that in recent years no fewer than twelve 
imported dogs had actually developed rabies 
during their period in quarantine; 7.e., if those 
dogs had got through, they would have had 
rabies outbreaks in this country in consequence. 

Substantial progress had been made in recent 
years in the task of eradicating sheep scab. 
While, in 1934, there were 684 outbreaks of 
this disease, in 1936, to date, there had only 
been 168 outbreaks. 

That revealed plainly the debt of gratitude 
which the nation and especially the agricul- 
tural industry owed to the veterinary profes- 
sion. That profession had always loyally 
supported the efforts of his department in the 
control of disease. Barriers had been erected 


epizootic 
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against the diseases of the past, but our 
defences might be penetrated, and the great 
safeguard against this was the veterinary 
service of highly-trained and alert experts, 
properly organised and available in adequate 
numbers. It was for that reason that they were 
appealing for help for the veterinary colleges. 
(Applause.) There were still a great many 
diseases upon which they would have to work; 
the Lord Mayor had made mention of one sphere 
of activity, in particular, which was calling out 
for development, that amongst the diseases of 
poultry. 

His (the Minister’s) business, however, was 
to give one or two examples of the way in 
which our forefathers, forty, fifty, or seventy 
years ago rooted out disease from amongst us, 
and which our immediate predecessors had 
grappled with, and to plead that those efforts 
should be consolidated and developed. 

It must be remembered, however, that most 
of the diseases with which agriculture was 
still affected were not State controlled and 
were not likely to become the subject of official 
intervention. Hence stockowners must look to 
the private practitioner for advice and assist- 
ance. The Government could and had done 
much with the co-operation of the veterinary 
profession, but the matter could not be done 
wholly by the Government. In fact, the hand 
of the State was bound to be a deadening hand 
if it was the only hand through which any 
support for the Royal Veterinary College was 
offered, and, therefore, through _ private 
activities and bodies of one kind = and 
another he hoped very much that further sup- 
port would be forthcoming. Apart from the 
eash, an efficient veterinary service would pay 
in the maintenance of sound and healthy stock, 
on the success of which many human beings 
depended. It was vital that we should not 
allow the agricultural population to fall below 
the dangerously low level at which it stood 
to-day. (Loud applause.) 

Sir Merrik Burrett (Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College) said that he would like to thank the 
Lord Mayor, on behalf of the College and 
indeed, if he might be allowed to do so, on 


_behalf of the whole veterinary profession, for 


having permitted that conference to take place 
there that day. To a person like himself, who 
has watched for years, with deep regret, the 
veterinary profession hanging behind the other 
scientific professions, and who was rather over- 
whelmed by the apathy of the general practi- 
tioner to its welfare, it was a matter of deep 
significance to find himself addressing an 
assembly of that importance on such a subject 
in alliance with the Minister of Agriculture— 
such a thing would not have been possible a 
few years ago. Whilst the Government up to 
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the last few years and the nation had been 
apathetic towards the welfare of the veterinary 
profession, that had never been so as regarded 
the interest taken in it by our Royal Family— 
that was rather odd. The Royal Veterinary 
College had always worked under a_ Royal 
Charter, and for many years the Duke of 
Connaught was their Royal President. When, 
through advancing years, the Duke felt it 
necessary to relinquish that post, his place was 
immediately taken by the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose absence they deeply regretted that day, 
but who, as they had heard, had sent a letter 
to the Lord Mayor and also one to him, wishing 
the meeting success and expressing the desire 
to be informed of its outcome, 

The Lord Mayor and the Minister of Agricul- 
ture had pointed out to them plainly the 
national importance of an efficient veterinary 
service. His task was not to emphasise that, 
but to give them some cold facts. The problem 
of veterinary education was a national one. A 
sound veterinary education and the results of 
an adequate and efficient veterinary education 
affected not only England and Wales, but Scot- 
land, and Scotland rather more than England 
and Wales, because at the present moment 
Scotland was training rather more students. 
They had been making efforts to get the build- 
ings of those colleges brought up to a proper 
modern standard and, as far as London was 
concerned, they had nearly got there. That 
had brought them to the point that they had 
got to face and to solve, the problem of how 
those buildings could be adequately staffed and 
adequately maintained. He could regard the 
matter from a good many different angles—as 
a livestock owner, as a county councillor, as 
a member of the Agricultural Research Council, 
and also as the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College. 
From whichever way they looked at it they 
had a shortage to contend with, and in each 
case that shortage was caused by the lack of 
proper educational facilities. They had got to 
attract the right class of student to their 
colleges, and when they had got them there 
they had to teach them efficiently. It was their 
duty to raise the standard of veterinary educa- 
tion to a university standard; they had to pay 
professors and readers adequate salaries. When 
they had provided all this they would find that 
the right class of student would be attracted, 
and the whole social standard of the veterinary 
profession would be raised. 

His work on the Agricultural Research 
Council had taught him to have great anxiety 
as to the future of research in this country, 
at any rate during the next few years: anxiety 
as to how the research institutes were to solve 
many of the problems which the farming 
community were urging should be solved. The 
only thing which was stopping the Agricultural 
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Research Council from putting such work in 
hand was the fact that they could not find 
the men to do it. The scholarships that they 
had offered for veterinary work were not 
readily taken up; young men were not going 
into the research world in the way that they 
had hoped. That problem would only be 
solved if they could attract the right men to 
the profession and then teach them in the right 
way. 

One of the draw-backs to men going into 
research work at the moment was that the 
financial remuneration was not as attractive as 
that offered by the local authority service, and 
he was convinced that the remuneration would 
have to be raised to a scale which would enable 
the research institutions to compete certainly 
on a level basis with local authorities. 

Sir Merrik went on to deal with the 
responsibilities of local authorities in regard 
to animal disease, and gave statistics regarding 
the recent increase in local authority whole- 
time staffs. They had, above all, to get effici- 
ency and, in his opinion, it was far the best to 
have a whole-time veterinary staff attached to 
each county council. Nevertheless, at the moment, 
proceeded Sir Merrik, the proportion of counties 
with anything like an adequate staff was very 
small, but there was not the least doubt that 
the expense borne by the county councils in 
this connection in the future would be much 
Jarger than it was to-day. One of the chief 
reasons for the county councils not proceeding 
very rapidly in this expansion of whole-time 
veterinary services was that they could not 
find the men of the right type. As the salaries 
offered by the county councils were higher 
than those offered for research work, the county 
councils were keeping out of the research 
institutes some of their best young men to the 
grave detriment of veterinary research in this 
country. There were about 3,500 registered 
veterinary surgeons, the majority being in 
private practice. In 1930, the recruitment from 
the colleges into the profession was 64; in 
1935, it had grown to 160; this year, and owing 
to the change in the length of the curriculum 
by one year, which would hold back the supply 
of men from the colleges into the profession, 
there would only be about 100 graduates avail- 
able, but it was foreseen that the number 
required for the recruitment of the profession 
in the next few years would be in the neighbour- 
hood of 200 per annum. 

Having detailed certain aspects of the work 
of the College, Sir Merrik pointed out that 
the departments were bound to go on growing 
and that to carry out the work planned they 
had got to complete the buildings at the Royal 
Veterinary College. That was going to cost 
them a further £40,000. The portion of the 
College which had had to be left over till the 
last was the surgical department and the 
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large animal hospital—the latter being one of 
the most important sections of the whole 
College from the agricultural point of view. 
Where were they going to get that £40,0007 
During the past ten years the Governors had 
been appealing for funds, and the public had 
been very generous. He could not see that the 
county - councils could help towards the 
provision of a capital sum of that kind, and he 
hoped that there were those attending that 
conference who would have ideas as to how the 
sum might be raised. If they would look at 
the accounts which had been put round the 
room, they would see that when the College 
was finished and staffed the total annual sum 
required for maintenance and research would 
be in the neighbourhood of £50,000. To meet this 
the College’s own revenues amounted to only 
£21,000 with possible increase to £25,000 within 
the next few years. If they compared that cost 
with that of the medical schools they would 
find that the latter cost very much the same 
amount, but they had the great advantage of 
having the hospitals attached for their clinical 
work, 

How was veterinary education as a whole 
guing to raise the annual income which was 
required to run, not only the Royal Veterinary 
College, but other centres, as they should be 
run? He hoped that the county councils in 
England and Wales would follow the example 
of some of the county councils in Scotland and 
would make voluntary grants towards veter- 
inary education. (Hear, hear.) He suggested 
to the Minister of Agriculture the other day 
that if they could not raise the money in other 
directions they ought to have a sort of national 
pool into which all the money available for 
this purpose should be put and that some 
authority should be authorised by the Govern- 
ment to draw on that pool in order to meet 
the requirements of the various colleges, 

Concluding, Sir Merrik observed that he had 
said a good many things that perhaps were 
‘ather critical of the veterinary profession. 
He was, however, a keen admirer of the 
profession, and he had spent a good many years 
of his life in trying to help it. Far from being 
critical in the destructive sense, he could assure 
them that he had the greatest admiration for 
the way in which it had produced a_ leaven, 
at any rate, of men who had taken their places 
amongst the most important scientific figures of 
the community. He hoped that by the time 
they left that room that afternoon they might 
feel that their colleges might realise that they 
had the whole nation, official and unofficial, 
behind them and anxious to help them on the 
road along which they all wanted to see them 
go. (Applause.) 

The Lorp Mayor now announced that the 
meeting was open for general discussion and 
that speeches would be limited to three minutes. 
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The Mayor or FuLHAM said that he and his 
brother Mayors had been invited to attend the 
conference and having heard the speeches made 
that afternoon, could only conclude that they 
might be asked in due course to assist in the 
launching of some appeal. He was of opinion, 
however, that the great work of promoting 
veterinary education should be the care and 
concern of the Government of this country and 
not a matter for appeal. The Minister had 
made reference to the deadening influence of 
State assistance, but he (the speaker) had 
never seen anything deadening about the assist- 
ance afforded to the services of which he had 
experience. In his view, the assistance to be 
rendered to veterinary education should be a 
national matter, 

Dr. J. T. Suare-Jones (Director of Veterinary 
Studies, Liverpool Veterinary School) observed 
that although he would say a few words apper- 
taining to the needs of the Liverpool School, 
he would urge simultaneously the requirements 
of the other schools. Their greatest need in 
veterinary education was that the science itself 
should be established on a permanent basis, 
and he suggested that this should be done in 
the usual way of establishing any branch of 
science, and that was by the establishment of 
chairs of the various subjects of the science. 
When a chair was established there would 
develop around it a department, and a general 
staff would come and the whole of the staff 
would give all their efforts to the subject of 
the chair, 

In Liverpool they had succeeded in establish- 
ing two chairs, entirely by private donations, 
and that was why he rose immediately after 
the last speaker. Their greatest need in Liver- 
pool was that three other chairs should be 
established, one in veterinary medicine, one in 
veterinary surgery and the other in animal 
husbandry in the widest sense of the term, The 
second need of a veterinary school was the 
possession of a hospital; they had a small one 
in Liverpool, of whigh they were extremely 
proud, Animals were accepted belonging to the 
poorest people and they received precisely the 
same care and treatment as did the animals 
of other people. The services of all the staff, 
with the exception of those of one surgeon, 
were granted to the hospital in an honorary 
capacity, 

At Liverpool they had been obliged to refuse 
admission to some eminently suitable pupils, 
which was a great hardship in the vast area 
for which they catered. 

The Lorp Mayor having risen to say that 
Dr. Share-Jones was out of order in 
detailing the position of the Liverpool School, 
as the meeting was convened primarily for the 
purpose of considering the financial needs of 
the Royal Veterinary College, 
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Dr. O. Cuarnock BrapbLey (Principal, Royal 
| Dick] Veterinary College, Edinburgh), observed 
that he came there confused, and he was now 
still more confused. He was very grateful to 
Sir Merrik Burrell for suggesting that that 
meeting was a national one and he could only 
assume that the Lord Mayor was under a mis- 
apprehension. [The Lorp Mayor: “ T apologise 
to Dr. Share-Jones and to the meeting. I was 
under a misapprehension as to the scope of the 
conference.” | Proceeding, Dr. Bradley said that 
he could outline the difficulties met with in one 
part of the kingdom, at all events, in less than 
three minutes. One of the schools now had to 
deal with close on 400 students; one of the 
schools was seeking to extend its premises. 
Strange to relate, that school required just as 
much as the Camden Town school wanted, to 
complete this, vis., £40,000. The school to which 
he referred would also require a maintenance 


grant. He could only say that, at the present 
time, the maintenance cost was somewhere 


about £20,000 a year, which he thought was a 
small enough sum for the education of nearly 
400 men. But the school of which he spoke had 
a staff which was to be regarded as efficient and 
sufficient; nevertheless, he thought that he 
could say with certainty that the school he was 
then representing should receive, in order that 
it might do its duty properly and consistent 
with the sense of duty for graduates of the 
school, an extra grant of at least £15,000 a 
year. Relatively, that sum would compare with 
the figures given them that afternoon, and he 
was delighted to think that the problem before 
them was accepted as being a national one. 
He was therefore extremely grateful to Sir 
Merrik Burrell for putting the matter on its 
proper basis. 

Mr. DorRMAN Smiru, speaking on behalf of the 
National Farmers’ Union, said that it had been 
suggested that that was a national problem and 
that therefore the matter should be put under 
Government control. He agreed that it was a 
national problem, but he could not bring himself 
to agree that it was one entirely for the 
Government. 

So far as the National Farmers’ Union was 
concerned, he came prepared to defend the 
farmers’ attitude, having expected to have heard 
people say that the farmers ought to pay all 
that, because they got the advantage of it—but 
that fear had been laid that day. 

They would try throughout the counties to 
see whether they could raise that enthusiasm 
for the adequate financing of veterinary educa- 
tion which they could see was so necessary. 
(Hear, hear.) They would do everything that 
they could, whether through the farmers indivi- 
dually or through the country towns, to stimu- 
late interest in the matter and, in consequence, 
financial aid. He could assure Sir Merrik 
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Burrell that the National Farmers’ Union would 
do everything in its power to support his effort. 
(Applause. ) 

Sir ARCHIBALD WEIGALL proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
Minister of Agriculture for their presence and 
practical support. Sir Percy Vincent had given, 
in the heart of the Empire, an agricultural 
atmosphere to the whole of his outstanding year, 
presiding over that great city. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Walter Elliot, during the past few years, 
had put up the best fight for agriculture that 
had ever been put up in an urbanised Cabinet. 
(Applause. ) 

The Lorp Mayor, returning thanks, wished 
the veterinary colleges, not only in London, but 
throughout the whole country, every possible 
SUCCESS, 











Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Oct. 26th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, 
4 p.m. 

Oct. 29th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 


N.V.M.A., at Sutton 


2.30 p.m. 


Bonington, 


Oct. 380th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds. 

Noy. 5th.—Annual Dinner of the Central 
Veterinary Society, Mayfair Hotel, 
Wrale 

Noy. 5Sth—Centenary celebration of the 
Royal Veterinary College Medical 
Association, 

Noy. 26th.—R.C.V.S, Examination fees due. 

Noy. 30th.—All changes of addresses to be sent 
to the Registrar, R.C.V.S., for 
inclusion in 1937 Register. 

Dec. 38rd.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations, 

Dec. Tth.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations com- 
mence in Dublin, 

1937 

Jan.  Sth.—R.C.V.S, Council Meetings. 

1 a a % 
R.C.V.S.. OBITUARY 
Crorts, Albert, 52, Harpur Street, Bedford. 
Graduated London, December 16th, 1891. Died 
October 12th, 1936, aged 68 years. 
a K oh K ok 
GENERAL OBITUARY 
Mrs. G. H. Livesey 
Deep sympathy will be extended by his 
innumerable friends in the profession to Mr. 


Geoffrey H. Livesey, M.R.c.v.s., on the death of 
his wife, Clare Alice Livesey, which took place 
at 2a, Liskeard Gardens, Blackh sath, S.E.3, on 
October 4th. Many members knew Mrs. Livesey 
intimately as a charming hostess, while she was 
a welcome figure at Congresses of the N.V.M.A. 
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until recent years, when impaired sight rendered 
departure from home a difficult venture. The 
daughter of the late W. H. Nicholls, M.r.c.s., of 
Brighton, whose practice was very extensive, 
Mrs. Livesey, having been reared in a “ medical ” 
atmosphere and possessing a wonderful “ way 
with animals,’ was an invaluable aid to her 
husband in a large canine practice. A fine horse- 
woman, she hunted regularly, chiefly with the 
Southdown Hounds, 

In late years, both at Brightlingsea and at 
Blackheath, Mr. Livesey’s work for the N.V.M.A. 
and the R.C.V.S., was ever the subject of her 
interest and = support—in particular, his long 
tenure of office as Chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Royal College, which has now, 
we learn, been relinquished for the Chair of the 
Examination Committee. 

‘In musical circles in London, Mrs. Livesey and 
her husband were well known both at Covent 
Garden Opera and at all the principal concerts, 
also as friends and keen supporters of Miss Lilian 
Baylis, C.H., in her work at the “ Old Vic” and 
Sadlers Wells Theatres. Here also she will be 
sadly missed by a large circle of friends. 

Mrs. Livesey’s funeral, which was of a private 
character, took place at Chariton, on October 6th, 
those present including Mr, Livesey’s brother-in- 
law, Colonel RK. E. Bickerton, bD.s.o., M.B., of Port- 
land Place. Unfortunately, Mr. Bernard Livesey, 
the only child, who is attached to the Navy, 
had been called away to service with the Home 
Fleet. 

% * * % a 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

A renewed warning to farmers regarding the 
recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease was 
issued on Monday last by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Stock owners are urged to be on 
the ratch «for any signs of the = disease, 
especially as the period of immunity for the 
seven months February to August (inclusive) 
might have made them less vigilant. 

Pointing out that the first outbreak since 
January occurred in Sussex on September 6th, 
and that since then there had been five other 
‘ases reported in different parts of the country, 
the Ministry state that the usual drastic precau- 
tions were taken, including the slaughter of all 
infected stock. 

* But,” it is stated, “having regard to the 
great rapidity with which infection is carried, 
not only by direct contact between animals, 
but through human agency and even by birds, 
extreme watchfulness is necessary to detect any 
fresh cases in the early stages, to enable them 
to be dealt with promptly. Stock owners and 
others concerned are required to report at once 
to the police any suspicious cases coming under 
their notice, the first symptoms likely to attract 
attention being the sudden appearance’ of 


slobbering at the mouth and lameness in cattle, 


and lameness in sheep and pigs.” 

Attention is drawn to the requirements of 
the Diseases of Animals Orders. Stock owners 
where the disease appears are advised not to 
visit the stock of their neighbours, 


OUTBREAK NEAR CHESTER 
The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on October 16th among cattle at 
Sealand, near Chester. The area subject to 
restrictions in the movement of animals lies in 
the counties of Flint, Chester, jand Denbigh. 
ok * 


LORD NUFFIELD’S GIFT TO MEDICAL 
RESEARCH a 
On Thursday of last week Lord Nuffield notified 
his intention to offer the vast sum of £1,250,000, 
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for the promotion of research in the medical 
sciences at Oxford. A keen appreciation of the 
needs of modern medicine is included in the 
terms in which this offer is made. Lord Nuffield 
realises the desirability of providing — post- 
graduate training in modern methods of investi- 
gation, in a place where research workers can 
keep in touch with developments in the sciences 
ancillary to medicine and he lays. stress on 
the importance of allowing them to pursue their 
enguiries unhampered by the cares of private 
practice and routine teaching. Towards the 
fulfilment of this aim he proposes the establish- 
ment of a centre for post-graduate medical 
research and training in research methods at 
Oxford. The organisation suggested is the 
establishment of clinical departments — of 
medicine, surgery, gynaccology and anaesthetics, 
‘ach under the direction of a professor of the 
universily. 

Commenting on this magnificent benefaction 
lo medicine the Lancel observes: “It is no 
coincidence that the scheme now put forward 
as oa practical possibility bears a close 
resemblance to the ‘ambitious dream’ outlined 
by Sir Farquhar Buzzard in his’ presidential 
address to the meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Oxford this year. Sir Farquhar 
claimed that all the fundamental requirements 
for organiséed health centres and regional 
medical services throughout the country are in 
being, with the exception of a medical school 
largely devoted to the advancement of knowledge 
and to the training of those who by ambition 
and ability are fitted for a career in clinical 
research. The suggestion that in Oxford are to 
be found the basic needs for such a school and 
the ideal atmosphere for its expression had 
already reached him from more’ than” one 
quarter. Lord Nuffield says that Sir Farquhar 
put into words what had been going through 
his mind and, quite simply, that it would be 
a great pleasure to him to help in giving reality 
to this dream. This latest and greatest example 
of his vision and public spirit commands our 
admiration as well as our gratitude.” 


Be 3: K ok BY 
LEGAL NOTES 


Sheep Dealer Heavily Fined for Cruelty.—In 
a case in which the Ixworth (Suffolk) Bench 
fined a dealer £25 and costs for cruelty to sheep, 
Captain PP. R. Turner, M.Rr.c.v.s., Bury St. 
Edmund’s, said that one dead ewe lamb was in 
a very advanced state of emacialtion and had a 
large raw area al the *base of the tail. The 
tail itself was enclosed in a piece of rag, on 
removal of which it was seen that the tail was 
raw and the bone exposed near the stump. In 
regard to a second dead sheep, it was more 
than possible that maggots _ saten) through 
the skin and caused death. Of the live sheep, 
one was a cross-bred ewe lamb, which had a 
large raw patch at the base of its tail, and 
numerous maggots were invading the fleece froin 
this patch. A second animal, a black-faced ewe 
lamb, also had a considerable raw patch at the 
base of the tail, showing numerous maggots. 
It was very lame on the left hind leg, due to 
advanced foot rot. Another cross-bred ewe lamb 
was in such a condition that witness shot il, 
“purely on the grounds of humanity.” 

He would imagine it would take possibly a 
week for the sheep to have got into that condi- 
tion. 

Defendant had obviously been treating one 
that was dead and possibly the others in a half- 
hearted sort of measure. 
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Defendant, who said he was a general dealer 
und shopkeeper, stated that he visited the sheep 
on the morning following the day on which he 
bought them. On August 27th he moved them 
into another field and noticed that some of them 
were slightly lame. This he attributed to foot 
tiredness, as they had walked from Bury after 
he had bought them. He purchased some fly 
and maggot oil and Stockholm tar, and used it 
on the two sheep which he noticed had fly. He 
thoroughly saturated them with oil, and applied 
it for several days. He did not consider that 
the sheep were in such a state that they should 
be destroyed. <A further black-faced ewe had 
since died, and the certificate of a veterinary 
surgeon who conducted a post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that this animal had died from 
verminous pneumonia. Defendant added that 
he had dipped the sheep twice and had visited 
them every day. 

The Chairman said to defendant: “ You have 
been charged with committing very serious 
cruelty to sheep, and, in the opinion of the 
Bench, it is a very bad case indeed, which has 
been absolutely proved against you. We must 
emphasise the seriousness of the case, and you 
will be fined the maximum penalty.” 


Tuberculous Cows.—Christopher — Hartley, 
Chamber Hill Farm, Brierfield, was fined £10 and 
costs, amounting altogether to £13 15s., by the 
Reedley magistrates, for failing to report that 
he bad three cows on his farm, two in milk 
and one not in milk, that were suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

P.-s. Cafferky said he saw three cows in a 
field at the farm, and noticed that they appeared 
to be suffering from tuberculosis. He informed 
Mr, John Barker, veterinary inspector for the 
Lancashire County Council. Witness visited the 
farm in company with Mr. Barker. When asked 
why he had not reported the matter, defendant 
replied, “I thought I could get them all right 
before the summer was over.” 

Mr. John Barker, M.R.c.v.s., said that any 
man without any special knowledge could have 
i They 


seen that the animals were suffering. 
were coughing incessantly, and were in an 
emaciated condition. The owner must have 


known that the disease must have been going 
on for a considerable time. 

Witness said that after the animals had been 
shot he made a post-mortem examination and 
found that they were infected with tuberculosis 
in all stages. The animals had been suffering 
much longer than defendant had said. One of 
the cows looked at death’s door when he fitst 
saw it on the farm, and he was surprised to 
see it living next day. The carcases were not 
fit for human consumption. 

Defendant said that the cows were eating and 
the weather was responsible for the coughing. 
Animals were coughing all over the country, 

In announcing the decision of the Bench, the 
Chairman said the magistrates were of opinion 
that defendant knew the cows were tuberculous. 


Farmer’s Sensible  Suggestion.—When a 
Cumberland farmer was fined for an_ offence 
similar to the above, he addressed the Working- 
ton magistrates as follows: “To see that cow 
opened was an eye-opener to me. It will be a 
life-time lesson. I had no idea that tuberculosis 
was such a terrible and horrible disease. 
only wish I had seen a tuberculous cow opened 
20 years ago. I am perfectly certain that if 
farmers saw such cows opened, hundreds of 
beasts would be saved.” 


OF THE ROYAL 
MEDICAL 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 

The Celebration, which will be held = on 
Thursday, November 5th, 1936, at the Royal 
Veterinary College, will take the form of the 
presentation of a series of papers, demonstra- 
tions and operations in the morning and after- 
noon. In the evening, the Association has been 
invited to participate in the dinner and dance 
of the Central Veterinary Society to be held at 

the May Fair Hotel. 


The programme has been arranged as follows: 


MORNING: 
9.10 to 9.30.—Oflicial Opening of the Celebra- 
lion by Professor Sir Frederick T. G. Hobday, 
C.M.G,, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., DR, MED, VET. (Zurich). 
9.30 to 10.30—A series of four papers of 15 
minutes each, dealing with the duties and 
prospects of the veterinary oflicer in the various 
branches of State medicine. The papers are to 
be presented by: H, E, Bywater, Esq., M.R.C.V.s., 


Municipal Veterinary Officer; J. Smith, Esq., 
0.B.E., J.P., Colonial Veterinary Officer; W. 
Rhodes, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., County Veterinary 
Officer; E. Brown, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Chairman: J. W. H. Holmes, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., President, Royal Veterinary College 
V.M.A. 

10.45 to 11.15.—* The Discovery of the Life 


History of the Liver Fluke, as an illustration 
of the general process of Scientific Discovery. 
The paper is to be presented by E. L. Taylor, 
Esq., M.R.C.V.S., M.V.Sc., D.V.H. 

Chairman: Mr. J. A. Pasfield. 

10.30 to 12.—* Some Diseases of Sheep,” an 
illustrated lecture by Major T, Dalling, M.R.C.Vv.s. 

Chairman: Mr. P. Z. Mackenzie, 

12.15 to 12.45.—“ Johne’s Disease,” an _illus- 
trated lecture by Major G, W. Dunkin, M.R.C.Vv.S., 
D.V.H. 

Chairman: Mr. F. 
AFTERNOON: 

2 to 2.30..—* Toxaemias in the Cow,” an illus- 
trated lecture by Captain J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.H. 

In the Chair: Miss M. Delavoye. 

240 to 3.15—A Surgical Demonstration of 


Rk. Spratling. 


Caponising by J. S. Steward, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. 

Assistants: Miss W. M. Brancker and Mr. 
D. A. Lake, 


2.40 to 3.15.—Demonstration on the examina- 
tion of the horse for soundness, by Captain L, G. 
Gryspeerdt, M.R.C.V.S. 

Assistants: Mr. W. J. 
Miss L. H. Phillips. 

3.30 to 4.15.—A Surgical Demonstration of the 
Roaring Operation in the standing position, by 
Major C, S. Townsend, O.B.E., M.C., R.A.V.C. 

Assistants: Mr. R. C. Crowhurst, Mr. D. V. Balls. 


Barclay Watson, and 


As the accommodation at the College is 
limited owing to the rebuilding, all lectures 


and papers will be presented in the Hall of the 
Working Men’s College. in Camden _ Street, 
Crowndale Road. The Hall is three minutes’ 
walk from the College. 

A cordial invitation is 
Members of the Royal College 
Surgeons and students. 

Frep. W. A. Smits, Hon. Secretary. 


extended to all 
of Veterinary 
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THE PROTECTION OF BRITISH BIRDS 

The opening meeting of the Association of 
Bird Watchers and Wardens was held at the 
rooms of the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, 
on Monday, October 19th, Dr. P. Manson-Bahr, 
presiding. The Association has among its aims 
the ending of the illegal collecting of the eggs 
and skins of British birds, and hopes for the 
strengthening and simplification of the existing 
Bird Protection Acts and Orders. 

Mr. N. Tracy said the Association was formed 
not only because of the cruelty inflicted upon 
birds, but also because of the harm which was 
being done to ornithology. Many of the rarest 
birds were’ threatened with extermination 
ihrough the selfish conduct of collectors, some 
of whom were not content with a single clutch 
of each species, but would take clutch after 
clutch of the same bird, and the rarer the bird 
became the more clutches they required for 
their cabinets. No useful purpose was served 
by this wholesale collecting, for nothing more 
was to be learned from birds’ eggs to-day. Not 
only were the birds being exterminated, but 
ornithology was being starved because some of 
the best ornithologists had ceased to record 
their observations since they had found that 
they were attracting collectors to their own 
particular districts, 

It was possible as the law stood to-day to 
make an almost complete collection of British 
birds’ eggs. In the whole of Scotland, includ- 
ing all the county Bird Protection Orders, only 
the eggs of 63 species were protected, and the 
largest number of counties in which any of 
these species were protected was now seven. 

Dr. P. Manson-Bahr said the Association 
already had a membership of 150. The new 
society should consist of sane people, and not 
cranks, to combat the work of the collector. 

The meeting then approved of the aims of 
the Association, and a committee was elected, 
consisting of Mr, N. Tracy (Hon. Secretary), 
Dr. A. H. Spicer, Mr. E. W. Royston, Miss 
Barclay-Smith, Mr. D. Seth-Smith, Dr. J. S. 
Carter, and Dr, Manson-Bahr (President). The 
subscription for the Association was fixed at 5s., 
and an annual report will be issued at the end 
of each breeding season, giving details of the 
Association’s progress. 

* * * 7 a 


WORLD’S DAIRY CONGRESS, 1937 


It is announced that the Eleventh World’s 
Dairy Congress will be held in Berlin from 
August 22nd to 28th, 1937. The Congress will 
be divided into several sections for the purpose 


of discussion and the reading of papers on ~ 


various aspects of the milk industry, 

During the period of the Congress there will 
be held an International Dairy Exhibition, at 
which opportunity will be given to countries 
to demonstrate their outstanding improvement 
in marketing and in the treatment and processing 
of milk. There will also be held an international 
competition for dairy products and an_ inter- 
national dairy-machinery exhibit. 

Arrangements for the representation of the 
daiyying industry in this country, at_ the 
Congress, are in the hands of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association. Full information may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, 28, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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GRADED MILK IN SCOTLAND 


Graded milk in Scotland is now sold under 
four special designations—(1) certified, (2) tuber- 
culin tested, (3) standard, and (4) pasteurised: 
this is the main provision of the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order (Scotland), 1936, which 
came into operation on October Ist. The old 
designations, grade “A” (tuberculin tested) and 
grade “ A,” are dropped, their places being taken 
by tuberculin” tested and standard’ milks 
respectively. High standards of quality and 
cleanliness are laid down for milk sold under the 
special designations. 

A memorandum explaining what the four 
special grades of milk are, and the conditions 
that must be. satisfied in their production, 
distribution, and sale, has been issued by the 
Department of Health for Scotland, The 
memorandum has been prepared for the informa- 
tion of dairymen who are thinking of applyin 
for licences for graded milk, and also of loca 
authority officials and others who are interested 
in the national endeavours to encourage the 
production of clean and safe milk. It is hoped 
also that the memorandum will help towards a 
clear understanding among the general public 
of the new special designations applied to high- 
grade milk, 

aR of Bo 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 1248.) 
The Lancel editorial proceeds: In any 
survey of the curriculum there are three 
stages to consider—the period before medical 
studies proper are commenced; that during 
which these studies are carried on; anc 
the post-graduate training. What has been said 
on the first of these stages, both on the scope 
of knowledge required in different subjects an 
on the part played by examinations, is pertinent 
throughout—everywhere sound omens is a 
necessity to meet examinational tests success- 
fully, while they lose their terrors for the 
properly trained. The larger part of the 
Students’ Number deals with the second period, 
that spent in the medical school, and _ consists 
of a summary of the schemes instituted by the 
degree- and diploma-granting bodies, who test 
the training provided at the medical schools. The 
common pattern of that training has_ evolved, 
now slowly now rapidly, during some 80 years, 
since the passing of the first Medical Act, and 
as between the various universities and corpora- 
tions the diversities froth it are small and the 
uniformity with it large. The pattern has now 
emerged from much inquiry with a _ high 
character, for the centres providing the educa- 
tion have responded well to the demands made 
by the examining bodies. The supervising 
influence of the General Medicak Council is 
reflected in the fact that response to well- 
grounded recommendations from the Council has 
been forthcoming, while the intention to 
strengthen and expand the curriculum is shown 
by increasing attention to the preventive aspects 
of medicine, to the claims of psychology, and 
to the relations of sanitary science with general 
ractice. These things have been done and are 
cotue done within the limits of the five years’ 
course. Such accomplishment — represents 
anxious work among the teachers which it, is 
hoped will be lightened by concerted action 
among themselves, directed to prevent reduplica- 
tion and to ensure that the labours of five years 
have throughout a logical continuity. 
But although authoritative an 
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reports recognise the essential merits of the 
educational scheme, differences of opinion must 
exist as to what should be taught in the clinical 
period, how the lessons should be imparted, and 
what can be left over safely to await post- 
graduate pursuit, either in the shape of further 
developments of general study, or, and especially, 
in the adoption of a specialty where the funda- 
mental training gives the necessary basis, but 
where the activities, whatever they be, belong 
to a sphere of their own. Post-graduate work 
of a general sort is now mightily encouraged 
by the arrival in London of the British Post- 
graduate Medical School and by the institution 
at many large ag centres of definite post- 
graduate instruction. Where a diploma rewards 
special work, a definite course has been laid 
down by the bodies awarding the diplomas, 
and the time to be employed and the courses to 
be pursued are specified. More obviously in 
some cases than in others semoeggeone fy with the 
general principles of pathology and therapeutics 
is necessary to all intending specialists, and to 
enter upon any of these post-graduate courses 
means increase of the time and expense needed 
for training; but by securing a diploma the 
special career can be entered upon with the 
hall-mark of efficiency. In the case of. public 
health we have a service where the diploma, 
the D.P.H., which must be held, is a registrable 
distinction. 


Tue UNION oF THEORY AND PRACTICE 


But post-graduate training implies more than 
the effective fitting of pegs into holes. While the 
special diplomas are designed for those who wish 
to walk the separate paths, alike springing from 
and leading to the highway of medicine, those 
who intend to follow medicine generally, and 
who form the great body of our profession, reach 
the end of the five years feeling the need of 
further instruction to fit them for the responsi- 
bilities ahead. Here we have the greatest 
problem before those responsible for medical 
education, and how difficult it is to. solve is 
shown by the variety of methods devised. On 
all sides it is allowed that the student would 
benefit by a measure of experience in medical 

ractice after completing his statutory courses, 
but before registration gives him the full 
responsibility towards the public. His equip- 
ment, however sound the school- and ward- 
work, however able and sympathetic the instruc- 
tion, and however searching the testing, remains 
theoretical; he needs opportunity to put his 
attainments into practice while under sqme 
amount of supervision. To provide this many 
proposals have been put forward which all have 
one difficulty, that if the curriculum is to be 
made definite, whatever scheme is adopted must 
be uniform, and while in some places an efficient 
procedure migrt be possible, in others it would 
not. Responsible experience under guidance, it is 
suggested, would be obtained by a more or less 
loose connection with the teaching hospital for 
a period, but only some hospitals might be able 
or willing to provide the necessary accommoda- 
tion. Few of the hospitals, even if able to use 
the services of these qualified students, would 
be in a position to pay salaries, and to impose 
upon students, as part of the statutory training, 
further unearning labour would be in fact a 
lengthening of the curriculum. Another sugges- 
tion is that no graduate should be placed on the 
Register until he has held a resident appoint- 
ment at a recognised institution. If uniformity 
in opportunity and instruction are to be aimed 
at, we are faced with the fact that there are not 
sufficient posts to go round, but with the eleva- 
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tion of municipal hospitals to the position which 
they are intended to fill the objection will lose 
some or all of its force. Again it has been stated 
that it is not more institutional experience that 
is really needed to fit a man to enter upon prac- 
tice, but supervision by an_ experienced 
practitioner of the sort that the medical student 
used to receive in the early stage of his career 
under the system of apprenticeship. Thus the 
possibility of obtaining for the newly qualified 
man the advantage of lessons from the experi- 
enced practitioner has been debated. 

These are matters on which no dogmatic state- 
ment will be attempted. All are receiving anxious 
attention, through which, it is reasonable to 
suppose, means will be found definitely to 
retorm the curriculum in the way so generally 
felt needed. 


“AND THE FUTURE” 


In a simple survey of much that is complicated 
and much that is debatable, knowledge common 
to everyone forms the framework, but the presi- 
dential address delivered before the British 
Medical Association, at Oxford, with the arrest- 
ing title “And the Future” has indicated the 
need for real familiarity by the profession with 
their educational course. Repetition and oft- 
made statements become excusable. Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard made it clear to a_ representative 
audience that the extent and variety of State 
and municipal activity are reflected and must 
be reflected increasingly not only in the conduct 
of medical practice but also in the organisation 
and management of the voluntary hospitals, and 
it is with these that the teaching schools are 
connected. He indicated that the voluntary 
hospital system must be affected by the develop- 
ment of municipal hospitals, and in criticising 
our present heterogeneous machinery found that 
the war against disease, whether being conducted 
by medical men, by laymen, or by intelligent 
combination of both, is none the less wasteful 
and ill-organised, 

There is a general impression that changes 
are called for and coming, and assuredly the 
idea of a State medical service to-day is being 
viewed in a very different manner from that in 
which it was regarded when programmes of a 
sweeping sort first saw the light, and when the 
evidence of the need for co-ordination was 
insufficiently formulated. Whatever _ shape 
impending alterations take they should find the 
profession ready to support what best meets the 
public needs, while securing for scientific pro- 
gress all freedom and maintaining independence 
for the doctor in his scientific work. To assume 
that drastic changes are not to be anticipated 
at the moment is unwise, for nowadays they may 
be brought about quickly as much in response 
to political reasons as to intelligent convictions. 
Thus it may be that proposals for the creation 
of a_ salaried aodical service will take shape 
before any substantial majority of the medical 
profession is prepared, and will be supported 
by arguments appealing—some of them at any 
rate—as forcibly to medical men as to laymen. 
For this reason we should be able to point to a 
curriculum which by completeness’ and 
uniformity needs no fundamental alterations in 
order to form a due training-ground for any 
altered dispensation. There is no reason to 
suppose that the general pattern of medical 
education would be altered under a State service 
when it has received such wide commendation 
after repeated inspection, but changes may be 
proposed which would tend to weaken the 
standards of accomplishment, or to remove the 
safeguards against fraud which at present exist. 
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In resisting these it will be necessary to show 
that there are no_ places where criticism of 
the training of medical men would be hard to 
answer. And criticism of medical organisation 
all along the line must be expected when reforms 
from outside are projected, especially from those 
members of the public who would seem to 
resent the possession by a medical man of know- 
ledge which they have not, and cannot have, 
being without the necessary special training. 


Two WEAK PLACES 

Two things in the curriculum are open to 
adverse comment from lay judges, quite 
frequently men distinguished themselves for a 
high level of accomplishment. They can point 
to a portal that is too easy of entrance, and to 
a course that does not ensure the qualified man 
to. be duly equipped for service in an 
independent capacity. Hence alterations in the 
curriculum are necessary at the point where the 
student enters upon his five years’ professional 
course, and at the point where he is declared 
by examination to be a finished product. 

The entrance should be stiffened. This would 
ensure a supply of recruits able to grasp the 
reasons why the five years of study is now 
including a need for familiarity with subjects 
where broader general culture is called for, and 
at the same time ensure the saving of much 
time and disturbance to orderly schedules by 
removing the plethora of disappointments in 
cxaminations. 

The second thing that ought to receive atten- 
tion is the best way to secure some practical 
plan or plans, as uniform as may be possible, 
to provide the qualified man with opportunities 
for obtaining practical experience before enter- 
ing on his A es te responsibilities. To deal 
with the first defect falls within the scope of 
the General Medical Council whose every action 
has for years shown that to raise the standard 
of preliminary education is highly desirable. But 
in dealing with the second point the position 
of the Council is different. Rightly and wisely 
it does not interfere With the autonomy of the 


universities and corporations in the construc- 
lion of their educational schemes: it is) a 
regulating body whose approval is necessary 


where any procedure is adopted which does not 
appear to conform to the Medical Acts, and it 
has the duty of inspecting the examinational 
courses where the resulis of any such innova- 
tions will be reflected. But it does not order 
these independent bodies to do this or that. It 
supervises. Here is a point where the collective 
views of the medical profession might well be 
placed before the Council, whose own investiga- 
tions of the curriculum have been made doubly 
valuable by the reports of universities and 
corporations and of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. There is much to be said for the institution 


of a standing body, somewhat similar to_ the. 


group forming the universities conference, which 
would be able to keep the General Medical 
Council in touch with situations at the various 
centres as they arise, and would offer to the 
Council advice where remedy seemed to be 
called for. [tis true that all the graduating and 
qualifying bodies are represented on the Council 
and can therefore hold it) informed on— such 
matters. but the representatives do so individu- 
ally and there is no machinery for the collection 
and collation of facts from which common 
views can be deduced, The education committee 
of the General Medical Council, informed and 
strengthened by such a body, would be in a 
strong position to promote as well as regulate 
measures for filling a serious gap in the 
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continuity of medical education. All can see 
the difficulties that would attend the construc- 
tion of any such advisory body, but its usefulness 
might be very great. 
* * * Po 
R.C.V.S. CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR 
DISEASES 
The above library has recently acquired the 


* 


ANIMAL 


following :— 

BORRADAILE, L. A. “ A Manual of Elementary 
Zoology.” 8th edition. 1935, 

LECLAINCHE, E. “Histoire de la Médecine 
Vétérinaire.” 1936. 


_ Gunn, R, M. C. “ Fertility in Sheep ” (Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research Bulletin). 
Pp. 116. 1936. 
Mason, J. H. 
welchii, Type B, 


“The Bloedpens strain of Cl. 
Wilsdon (the ‘ Lamb Dysentery 


Bacillus’).” Pp. 27. 1935. 

Mason, J. H. “The Production. of Immunity 
Against Cl, welchii, Type B, Wilsdon.” Pp. 26. 
1935. 

University of Cambridge Institute of Animal 


Pathology Fourth Report, 1934-35. 

A catalogue of the books in the Library pub- 
lished since 1900 is now on sale, price 1s. post 
free. Remittance to be sent with order to the 
Secretary, R.C.V.S., 10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

* * * * * 

THE PINEAL BODY AS AN ENDOCRINE GLAND 

We reproduce below a leading article which 
appeared under the above heading in the issue 
a British Medical Journal of September 
2th:— 

“ Consideration of the structure of the pineal 
body and comparison with those general charac- 
teristics which are found in endocrine organs 
seem to argue against any primary endocrine 
function of this small body. It develops as an 
oulgrowth from the roof of the diencephalon 
and is at first composed entirely of ependymal 
cells; later, mesodermal elements become 
included, but even in the state of full develop- 


ment it} consists mainly of igen ee cells 
scattered in a sort of matrix of neuroglia and 
connective tissue. The evidence on_ purely 


histological grounds of an endocrine. function 
is not convincing, nor is the description of 
special pineal cells with various inclusions of 


pigment and = mitochondria and _ possessing 
different sorts of nuclei. It must, however, be 
pointed out that Tilney and Warren demon- 


strated glandular cells jin the prenatal pineal. 
In the hands of a considerable number of 
experienced operators pinealectomy in the rat, 
rabbit, dog, and chick, has yielded only negative 
results. When positive results have been 
reported the claim has been that ablation of 
the pineal leads to premature development of 


the secondary sex characters fn the male, 
enlargements of the gonads, overgrowth, and 
obesity—-that is, a picture not unlike that of 


the clinical one of macrogenitosomia (pubertas 
praecox). Here again the evidence is not clear- 
cult, and is not in harmony with more recent 
results obtained with pineal extracts. 

“The confusion obtaining in this interesting 
field is well illustrated by the fact that, whereas 
certain workers attribute the ‘endocrine’ 
manifestations of tumours of the pineal body to 
hyperfunction of the ‘ gland,’ others put them 
down to hypofunction. That the clinical pic- 
ture, pubertas praecox, occurs in cases of pineal 
tumour has frequently been reported in 
prepubertal subjects, but it has also been found 
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in cases of tumours in regions remote from the 
pineal (for example, floor of the third ventricle, 
testes, adrenal). The exact diagnosis of a pineal 
tumour can probably be made only by operation, 
but the association of the signs of macrogenito- 
somia with signs of cerebral tumour, especially 
loss of pupillary reaction to light and restriction 
of upward movement of the eyeball, should make 
a provisional diagnosis possible, which may be 
partly confirmed by a ventriculogram. In the 
case of a pineal tumour there will be dilated 
ventricles (lateral and third) and a shadow of 
the tumour may be recognisable. In adult sub- 
jects the signs of a pineal tumour will not 
include those of pubertas praecox, but the X-ray 
findings and eye symptoms will be guides. 
Horrax, who has made important clinical 
contributions to our knowledge of these tumours, 
has_ recently reported two cases,* one in an 
adult woman and one in a boy of ten years. 
Extraordinary improvement was achieved in the 
former by decompression and later by incision 
of the cortex down to the lateral ventricle: one 
pole of the tumour could be exposed and 
removed and some of the remainder removed 
by suction. In the latter case, which presented 
the classical picture of pubertas praecox, decom- 
pression led to a marked re-establishment of 
a youthful appearance. In both cases valuable 
therapeutic aid was obtained from high-tension 
X-rays, but in the pubertas praecox case not to 
so great or lasting an extent as in the adult. 
Horrax finds it difficult to support the view 
that the pineal is an endocrine organ, and offers 
no explanation of the mechanism by which the 
syndrome of pubertas praecox may be brought 
about. 

When we turn for more recent evidence on 


the experimental side, we find the striking 
effects of pineal extracts which have _ been 
demonstrated by Hanson and his co-workers.7 


hese effects must be considered in relation to 
results obtained by these workers with extracts 
of the thymns gland. The technique for the 
demonstration of activity of both pineal and 
thymus extracts is different from that used for 
any other hormone, in that the injections of 
the presumed active hormone have to be con- 
tinued through several generations of animals. 
The rats used by Hanson and his colleagues to 
test thymus extracts were, in the first group— 
that is, the progenitors in any one experiment— 
injected on the fortieth to sixtieth day of life: 
subsequent generations were treated on the six- 
teenth to twenty-fifth day—that is, before 
puberty. This was continued through some nine 
or ten generations, the injection being 1 ¢.gm. 
of extract intraperitoneally daily. The results 
were striking and can be summed up shortly by 
the statement that in succeeding generations 
there was a progressive acceleration in develop- 
ment of size and sexual maturity. Thus the 
rats of the ninth generation showed a growth 
of hair on the first day, whereas normally this 
occurs on the twelfth to sixteenth day. estes 
descended and vagina opened in a few days, 
whereas in controls these events happened only 
after periods of about 40 to 60 days respectively. 
The ‘thymus’ rats became pregnant after 22 
days of life, and litters were obtained after 
43 days of life, compared with the usual average 
periods of 80 and 102 days respectively in the 
normal animal. Adequate controls were injected 
with extracts of other tissues, and it was also 
demonstrated that removal of the thymus in 
successive generations of white rats led to 


——- ——— - 


*Arch. Neurol, and Psychiatry. (1936.) xxxv. 215. 
tJourn,. Amer. Med. Assoc, February !st, 1936. p. 370, 
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retardation of growth and development. Similar 
experiments with suitable pineal extracts led to 
sexual precocity associated with marked 
dwarfism instead of with over-development as 
in the thymus-treated generations. These results 
have been confirmed, and it would seem that 
a strong case has been made for a pineal hor- 
mone or hormones. The discrepancy between 
these findings and those reported after removal 
of the pineal is clear and not as yet capable of 
explanation. The necessity to continue these 
injections through several generations in order 
to establish fully the precocious sexual develop- 
ment may provide the key to these remarkable 
results but it seems likely that the pineal will 
soon be given its place among the endocrines.” 
* * * * * 


Despite the refusal of the County Council’s 
sanction and following continued discussion. of 
the matter (as reported in our last issue) Derby- 


shire Agricultural Committee have decided to 
continue — sellin the carcases of animals 
slaughtered under the Tuberculosis Order. 


Between May and August some 180 head of cattle 


have been dealt with under the Order in 
Derbyshire. 
x x x x x 


The first outbreak of swine fever for 60 years 
in Anglesey was reported to the Anglesey Joint 
Police Committee on October 15th. One specific 
case was notified and precautions taken, and in 
six other suspected cases the preliminary forms 
were served. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


st a 2 ok * 
GRASS DISEASE 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In the last few years I have encountered 
five cases of grass disease, the first of which 
was confirmed by Professor Buxton. All the 
cases proved fatal. A sixth case occurred this 
summer and thinking that the cause might be 
a bowel toxaemia, perhaps somewhat like pulpy 
kidney, the following treatment was carried out. 
The animal was given drench: ol. lini 0i, 
terebinth 3ii, spt. ether meth, 3i, and ol, lini 
half-a-pint daily until the bowels were laxed. In 
addition, pot. antim. tart. 51, pot. nit. 51, was 
given in linseed gruel twice daily for about six 
weeks. The animal has now made a good recovery. 
This is only one case and too much importance 
cannot be attached to it, but others in_ grass 
disease cases might like to try this line of treat- 
ment. Horses appear to stand antim, tart. well, 
the first symptom set up by over-dosing being 
purgation; in addition, I suspect that it may be 
a powerful local disinfectant. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE ELMES, 

St. Albans. 

October 17th, 1936, 








